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THE STUDY OF CEREMONY! 


More than a year ago, I had a conversation with the permanent 
secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society in regard to the pro- 
priety of directing the attention of students to the study of cere- 
mony, and it was agreed that I should prepare a paper to be read 
before the society at its last meeting, setting forth the importance 
of this study, the necessity for minute observation and record in 
connection with it, the methods and opportunities for its pursuit. 

I failed to do this at the last annual meeting of the society, 
because at that time I was engaged in the preparation of the fifth 
volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, the 
publication of which had been delayed longer than I had anticipated, 
and I fail now to offer you a paper of a character so ambitious as I 
had originally planned, because all this year I have been travelling 
over the western land in pursuit of health, busy with the routine of 
the sanitarium and the health resort, and far removed from the 
libraries whence I had hoped to draw important illustrations. 

I have no learned treatise to offer you even now, I have no exact 
data to give, and I do not challenge criticism. I have only to pre- 
sent to you, in a desultory way, a few thoughts that have been float- 
ing through my mind, in order that we may make a formal beginning 
of ceremony as a special department of study. 

An early search of mine, when I took the matter into considera- 
tion, was to find a suitable name for the science. With this object 
in view, I consulted a scientific friend in Washington, an anthropolo- 
gist, who has had experience in coining new words from the Greek 
and Latin, and told him my wishes. “I do not see what you want 
with a word ending in ‘logy’ or ‘ graphy’ to indicate the study of 
ceremonies,” he said to me, “for you can create no science of cere- 
monies, and can formulate no laws concerning them.” He seemed 


1 Paper read at joint meeting of Section H, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the American Folk-Lore Society, Detroit, August 10, 
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incredulous when I told him that at least one student of ceremony 
hoped we could develop a science and formulate laws. Whether we 
shall succeed in this remains to be determined; but in the mean 
time the remark of this gentleman indicates, I believe, the general 
opinion of the scientific world with regard to the subject. 

No doubt, also, many will question the importance of the study of 
ceremony, and in defending its importance I shall for the present do 
nothing more than offer a personal opinion. I believe, as’the result 
of an extensive experience, that ceremony offers material for the 
study of human development equal to that offered by art, govern- 
ment, legend, or any other subject of ethnologic investigation. Re- 
ligion, of course, has been already extensively studied, and has 
received the attention of some of the brightest minds in the scien- 
tific world, but it has been studied more through its doctrines and 
literary expressions than through its ceremony and symbolism. 

The accurate study of ceremony has heretofore suffered much 
neglect. Within the last ten or twelve years, it is true, some nota- 
ble contributions have been made to our knowledge of American 
aboriginal ceremony ; but they constitute only a small part of that 
which still exists or has but recently existed. The reasons for this 
neglect are numerous. 

1. The gleaners of ethnologic notes have been, heretofore, mostly 
of the wandering kind, — men who spent but a short time among 
any one people, and who, during that short time, were too much 
engrossed by other observations to seek for ceremony. 

2. Ceremony, even of a merely worshipful character, is one of the 
things about which people are sensitive and reticent. They do not 
readily impart their knowledge to a stranger or admit him to the 
gloomy adytum of their temple. True, there are public scenes per- 
taining to many rites; but these are not to be fully comprehended 
until the antecedent or more secret elements of the rite are also 
known. 

3. Until recently there were very few white men who could en- 
tirely divest themselves of their early bias, who could altogether 
rid themselves of an inbred contempt for pagan rites, or who could, 
in the presence of pagans, conceal their antipathy to the perform- 
ance of what George Catlin calls “hocus-pocus.” The pagans are, 
alas,.observing and suspicious, and the slightest evidence of disdain 
on the part of the inquirer easily closes the door to knowledge. 
To gain the confidence of his instructors one may have, at times, 
to feign a reverence which he does not feel; but in so doing he 
should remember that he performs an act of simple courtesy, and 
need not accuse himself of hypocrisy. 

4. Another quality lacking in many observers is patience. Much 
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of the hocus-pocus may seem tedious, silly, and unworthy of record ; 
but in omitting to note the apparently most trifling particulars, he 
may lose the most valuable material fer comparative study. In the 
long vigil of a rite which lasts from nightfall to dawn, he may allow 
sleep to overcome him at the most critical moment. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of other things besides liberty. 

5. Again, observers are likely to underrate the character of the 
people with whom they are dealing. Seeing them perhaps poor, 
squalid, and apparently dull of comprehension, it is difficult to believe 
they can have an imaginative religious cult, and it is easy to take 
it for granted that they have none. Having a different code of 
morals from ours, it is a facile conclusion that they have no code. 
The list of races who were supposed to have no religion was much 
larger twenty years ago than it is to-day. The investigations of the 
next twenty years may leave no list at all. An eminent writer on 
anthropology has recently felt constrained to modify the ordinary 
definitions of religion in order to maintain an old theory that there 
were races of men without religion. 

6. Another difficulty with investigators is that they do not con- 
sider the lore of the priesthood to have a commercial value. The 
priest who practises a rite may have paid large sums to his instruc- 
tors, or he may have spent years of patient labor in acquiring his 
knowledge from a father, an uncle, or some interested relative. He 
would probably charge a student of his own race a good price for his 
teaching. He is not willing to surrender all he knows to a stranger 
foratrifle. If he thinks he will receive but a cup of coffee and a plug 
of tobacco for his pains, he is likely to impart information to that 
value and no more. 

But while the difficulties attending the collection of data in sim- 
ple worshipful or curative rites are enormous, when we come to the 
study of rites of an esoteric character the difficulties are vastly 
increased ; perhaps in some respects they are absolutely insurmount- 
able. The day, possibly, may never come —at least it is far off — 
when the comparative study of esoteric cultus can be publicly and 
freely discussed. The lips of the civilized brother are sealed with 
regard to the work of his order, although in these days of law he 
has little punishment to fear if he reveals his secret ; but the lips of 
his savage confrére are all the more firmly closed, for he has the 
vengeance of the gods to dread, and perhaps the vengeance of man. 
Yet I am aware that some of the most interesting survivals in the 
history of human development are to be found in the rites of secret 
societies. 

The tendency to the formation and maintenance of secret orders 
among men affords an interesting problem to the psychologist and 
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sociologist. That these societies had practical uses in savage and 
even in medizeval days is easily demonstrated ; their practical uses 
at the present time are not so* obvious, yet there was never a time 
in the history of civilized man when such organizations were so 
numerous or had so many members. 

It is not generally known that, in proportion to population, such 
societies claim (or until lately did claim) a greater membership 
among some of our American tribes than they claim among our- 
selves. I have knowledge of a tribe which, twenty-five years ago, 
had apparently all its male members, from the age of five years up, 
enrolled in one or more of these organizations. The first degree in 
some cases was conferred about the age of five, the next at about 
the age of fifteen, and so on; different degrees were attained at 
various ages, until the last was reached at about sixty. Each class, 
or chapter, when its time came for promotion, paid for its introduc- 
tion into the degree beyond, and, I have heard, often paid prices 
which would astonish members of some of our most select metropoli- 
tan lodges. 

But the secrets in all cases were sacredly held. I once had a gen- 
tleman tell me that among one of the civilized tribes of the Indian 
Territory there was a secret meeting in a medicine lodge, and he 
had to await its conclusion in order that he might transact business 
with a member who was taking part in the rites. When the work 
was over, the member in question appeared. He was a man of appar- 
ently pure European blood, dressed in the clothing of civilization, 
speaking good English, and to all appearances an ordinary Ameri- 
can citizen. My informant, in the course of conversation, asked 
him what they were doing in the lodge. The so-called Indian re- 
plied: ‘No money could buy me, and nothing else could induce me 
to reveal in the slightest degree what happened in that lodge.”” My 
informant expressed great scorn for so conservative an Indian, yet 
he would have received a similar reply to a similar question from the 
most intelligent American freemason. 

There is an initiation among the Navahoes which is usually given 
in boyhood, and there are few men in the tribe who have not received 
it. My friend Benjamin Damon, a Navaho half-breed, escaped it 
in his youth, his father being a white man who knew nothing of 
the advantages to be gained by the initiation and never told his son 
to take it. Ben went east, to school, for five years, and when he 
returned to his native land I induced him, for purposes of my own, 
to submit himself to the ordeal of this rite. He told me afterwards 
that when he was a child he had frequently asked his most intimate 
playmates to describe the initiation to him, and that he never could 
get the slightest information from them. 
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No doubt, some of the best material for this study among our 
American Indians is irretrievably lost, but much remains, and we 
have better means of learning that remainder now than in the old 
days, for the Indian has grown less conservative and reticent. We 
need not be discouraged. If we go earnestly and quickly to work, 
much may be recovered. The ordinary progress of Christianity and 
civilization has done a large share in bringing the old rites into dis- 
use ; but it is not generally known that the arbitrary employment of 
governmental power has- done much more. Religious freedom is 
assured to all within the borders of this “ glorious republic,” except 
to the original owner of the soil. He alone may not worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience. The alien Mongoloid may 
set up his pagan temple in the streets of San Francisco and burn 
incense before: his idol, but the native Mongoloid is allowed to 
attempt no such liberties. The experience of the Shakers of Wash- 
ington, as related by Mr. Mooney, shows us that it is not even consid- 
ered well for the Indian to start a new Christian sect of his own ; 
that it is supposed proper for him to take his Christianity altogether 
at second hand. 

I have often told in conversation my experience among the Arick- 
arees of what is now North Dakota, in 1865, and have gained little 
reputation for veracity by the telling. These Indians lived in a 
permanent village, raised corn, and supported themselves largely by 
agriculture. In the winter they left their permanent village, which 
was situated on a bleak prairie terrace, and built, at a distance of a 
few miles, a temporary‘camp in the forests of the Missouri bottoms, 
where their habitations would be more sheltered, and where the 
labor of procuring fuel would be easy. During the autumn, before 
going to this winter camp, they spent a season of about three months 
in an almost ceaseless round of ceremonies, which differed every 
day. Something seemed to be always going on in the plaza of the 
village or in its great medicine lodge. The work in the lodge during 
the daytime was secret, —the uninitiated were not admitted, but from 
time to time groups of men picturesquely painted and adorned 
issued forth to dance or act rude dramas on the plaza. Not only the 
men, but the women, the children, the adolescent boys and girls, had 
dances or ceremonies. At night, after dark, the medicine lodge was 
open to the profane and we, idle white men, who had nothing to read 
(we got mail once in three months), and little to do but play cards 
and interchange prevarications, went there as regularly as we might 
go toa theatre in a city, to see their performances, to hear them sing 
their ritual songs, in which the women joined, and to witness the 
rude acts of legerdemain which constituted a large part of the enter- 
tainment. 
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What has become of all this ceremony? I have heard recently 
that the village has totally disappeared, — not a vestige of it is left, 
—and the existence of a compact village was essential to the per- 
formance of most of these rites. The Indians are scattered on 
farms. The families live a good way apart, as in a white farming 
community. If they practise any of their old rites, they must do it 
in secret. But it is probable few of the rites survive. Many of the 
dancers of thirty-two years ago, of course, are still alive; but the 
younger ones, at least, are to-day members of Christian churches, 
and are taught to look with contempt on the old cultus. 

But all tribes have not suffered such important changes as the 
Arickarees. In many self-sustaining communities, such as the Pueb- 
los of New Mexico and Arizona, where no rations were to be with- 
held, and the government could not easily coerce, the old rites have 
been continued. In other tribes, scattered over a wide territory 
where surveillance is difficult, the pagan cultus has no doubt also 
survived. The agents have depended largely, for the suppression 
of the rites, upon an organization known as the Indian police, and 
it is probable that this force often continues in sympathy with the 
people, and is none too active in reporting lapses from virtue. Much 
of this interesting material has been lost to science ; but, no doubt, 
something still remains to reward the patient investigator. 

In his recent valuable work on the “ Ghost-dance Religion,” Mr. 
James Mooney gives an interesting instance of the existence of 
pagan worship under the vigilant eye of government authority (p. 
767). He wrote to the Indian agent at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, on 
one of whose reservations (Walker Lake) the prophet of the Ghost- 
dance was living, for information concerning the prophet and the 
dance. Under date of October 24, 1891, the agent replied: ‘“‘ There 
are neither ghost-songs, dances, nor ceremonies among them (, ¢. 
the Indians) about my agencies. Would not be allowed. I think 
they died out with Sitting Bull.” But Mr. Mooney assures us that 
the rites of the Ghost-dance had been conducted, at the time the 
agent wrote, in his immediate neighborhood, constantly, for three 
years, and that only a short time before a large delegation from be- 
yond the mountains had attended a Ghost-dance near Walker Lake, 
Nevada, which lasted four days and nights. 

I have, in this brief paper, confined my remarks chiefly to cere- 
mony among our American Indians, because this is the ground with 
which I am most familiar ; but there is a wide field for study not 
only among the barbarous races of the old world, and rustic Euro- 
peans, but among the most enlightened and exalted members of our 
own race. Among the latter we trace, with astonishing clearness, 
the survival of savage customs. 
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If you consult an encyclopedia on the subject of freemasonry, 
you will usually find it stated that the order arose in the middle 
ages, when the energy of the Europeans was largely devoted to the 
building of great churches. The most enthusiastic mason will not 
give a date for the origin of his craft earlier than the building of 
Solomon’s temple. It is obvious, of course, that such well-known 
symbols as the square, the compass, and the level could only have 
been employed in a day of comparatively high civilization, when the 
art of architecture was well developed. Yet modern freemasonry 
holds much of its symbolism in common with the Indian rites, and 
I am satisfied that it had its beginning in the period of savagery. 
It is but a growth, a modified survival. We might express the idea 
by saying that there were lost degrees of masonry. 

A comparative study of worship will show that the same princi- 
ples control the forms of worship among the lowest and the highest. 
I have not now time to enter into the details which support this 
statement, but I may do so on some future occasion. 

In addition to the ceremonies of religion and fraternity, the cere- 
monies of social intercourse and every-day life are valuable subjects 
for study. Much has already been done in tracing the origin of our 
every-day customs; but, unfortunately, speculation has here been 
more active than investigation. 

I will now close as I began, by seeking a term for this science. 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has already employed the word ceremoni- 
ology, a term which I believe he has originated ; it is not to be found 
in any dictionary. It is a convenient term, but it has one fault ; it 
is not all derived from a single language. True, we have examples in 
the English dictionaries of words formed with a Latin root and a 
Greek ending; but such words are not to be favored when we can 
do better. I cannot find that there is any word in Greek as com- 
prehensive as our word ceremony. The term latreiology has been 
suggested ; but the designation, in its strictest sense, would refer 
only to the ceremonies of worship. Of course the word might be 
extended to include all ceremony ; we have good precedent for thus 
extending the meaning of a term. Last autumn I asked Prof. A. 
J. Huntington, of the Columbian University in Washington, to coin 
a word for me. In his last letter to me, he says that a correspond- 
ent has suggested the terms teletelogy and teletology, but he ex- 
presses dissatisfaction with both as being derived from ¢e/ete, which 
denotes initiation into a religious rite, or a religious ceremony, and 
he closes by saying: “I have taken the greatest pleasure in trying 
to aid you, but I think the perfectly satisfactory accomplishment of 
the task (if so I may call it) was impracticable.” 

Washington Matthews. 
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NEGRO HYMN FROM GEORGIA. 


IF yo’ gets ter Heaben befo’ I do, 
All ober dis yer world, 

O tell my Lord I ’se comin’ too, 
All ober dis yer world. 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 
Soon be ober, soon be ober: 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 
All ober dis yer world. 


For de burnin’ time is er comin’ ober, 
All ober dis yer world ; 

An’ ashes ’ill fill de breath ob Heaben, 
All ober dis yer world. 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 

Soon be ober, soon be ober : 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 

All ober dis yer world. 


Den de mournin’ times ’ill soon be ober, 
All ober dis yer world, 

An I'll be counted in de number, 

All ober dis yer world. 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 

Soon be ober, soon be ober: 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 

All ober dis yer world. 


Den de prayin’ time ’ill soon be ober, 
All ober dis yer world; 

Ye 'll hyar de sinners groanin’ under, 
All under dis yer world. 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 
Soon be ober, soon be ober: 

O glorious time ‘ill soon be ober, 

All ober dis yer world. 


But de weepin’ time ’ill soon be ober, 

All ober dis yer world, 

When Jesus ridin’ in the glory, 

All ober dis yer world. 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 

Soon be ober, soon be ober: 

O glorious time ’ill soon be ober, 

All ober dis yer world. 

Emma M. Backus. 

COLUMBIA Co. 
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ANCIENT MEXICAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


Any one who has had occasion, as I have, to converse about an- 
cient Mexico with a large number of persons of various nationalities, 
will have learned that in the mind of the average public there exist 
two dominant impressions concerning the Aztec race. It is in order 
to ask you to aid in rectifying these that I venture to bring them to 
your notice on this occasion. The first is the result of the unscru- 
pulous exhibition, by a series of showmen, of certain microcepha- 
lous idiots, natives of Central America, who were rendered interesting 
and attractive by being advertised as the last living representatives 
of the Aztec race, now become extinct. If, instead of Aztecs, they 
had even been designated as Mayas, there might have been a shadow 
of an excuse, for the receding foreheads of these ugly and unfortu- 
nate dwarfs offered a certain resemblance to the artificially deformed 
heads of some of the personages carved in stone on the walls of the 
ruined temples of Yucatan. The erroneous idea that the Aztec 
race was a hideous one and is now extinct, has been widely dis- 
seminated, and become deeply rooted in the public mind, where it 
flourishes with the remarkable persistency that has been recognized 
as the special characteristic of scientific errors. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising to find, in George Du Maurier’s last novel, “ The Martian,” 
an individual spoken of as being “as hideous as an Esquimaux or 
Aztec,” and this combination of ideas is likely to linger on indefi- 
nitely in European countries, although the fraudulency of the show- 
man’s announcement has been exposed by leading anthropologists 
of various nationalities, for instance, by Professor Virchow in Berlin 
and by Dr. Ernest Hamy, the Director of the Trocadero Museum in 
Paris. Owing to our proximity to Mexico and the increasing inter- 
course with its inhabitants, there are probably few people of the 
United States who do not know that four sevenths of its population 
are pure Indians, belonging to different tribes, and that the Aztec 
race is represented by thousands of individuals, endowed with fine 
physiques and intelligence, who speak, with more or less purity, the 
language of Montezuma. 

The second general impression, which often takes such a hold 
upon the imagination that it effaces all other knowledge about the 
ancient civilization of Mexico, is the natural horror awakened by the 
revolting mode of human sacrifice that was practised by the Aztec 
priesthood. The feeling of aversion thus awakened is so strong in 
some cases, especially when combined with the disagreeable impres- 
sion received on viewing the miserable specimens of humanity be- 
lieved to be “the last of the Aztecs,” that one frequently finds the 
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ancient Mexicans regarded as ugly, dwarfish, and bloodthirsty sav- 
ages, having nothing in common with civilized humanity. 

I must postpone the presentation of the full data I have collected 
concerning the Mexican rite of human sacrifice and other ceremo- 
nies connected with it, but I will at present draw attention to the 
extenuating circumstance that it was a religious ceremony, deemed 
so solemn and holy that it could be worthily performed by a high- 
priest only, in the presence of an awe-stricken community. As to 
the extent it was practised, it has long been recognized, by students 
of ancient Mexico, that the current accounts, based on the reports of 
certain Spanish writers, are grossly exaggerated, some say purposely, 
in order to justify, in the eyes of the civilized world, the cruel ex- 
termination of the native civilization. One thing is certain, that 
the Mexican mode of fulfilling what was believed to be a religious 
obligation, connected with their ancient doctrines of immortality, is 
the only blot or defect which the Spaniards were able to detect in 
a civilization which was so admirably organized in every other way. 
It is therefore a singular piece of injustice that, even in our times, 
an entire race of fellow-creatures should be condemned as naturally 
bloodthirsty and barbarous, because in ages gone by their priest- 
hood had adopted the horrible and impressive but speedy method 
of taking the lives of the sacred victims which was extant at the 
time of the Conquest. I am tempted to quote here the words of a 
Spanish monk, named Fray Diego Duran, who spent his life amongst 
the Indians and towards the end of the sixteenth century wrote 
a valuable work for the benefit of his fellow missionaries. This 
enlightened and scholarly Spaniard, whose writings reveal his deep 
knowledge of human nature and his powers of insight, sympathy, and 
observation, obtained a clearer perception of the Indian character 
and entered more deeply into their inner lives than any other 
writer I know of. At the same time, considering that he was la- 
boring with fanatical zeal to exterminate the ancient religion, which 
he looked upon as an invention of Satan to obtain possession of 
the souls of the natives, this Spanish friar cannot be charged with a 
sentimental tendency to idealize the native race or exaggerate 
their merits. For he even goes so far, in his exasperation against 
the aged Indians, who, at the time he wrote, sixty years after the 
Conquest, still kept alive the memory of their former religion and 
hindered the introduction of the Christian faith, as to exclaim, that 
“it would have been a more pardonable sin, on the part of his coun- 
trymen, if they had killed off all of these inveterate heathen in- 
stead of committing cruelties and atrocities against inoffensive men, 
women, and children, who were,” he says, “slaughtered, hanged, 
empaled, or torn to pieces by the bloodhounds of the Spaniards, 
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whenever the latter wished to obtain possession of any gold, silver, 
or precious personal ornaments the natives happened to be wear- 
ing.” Yet this same monk, who considered that the wholesale ex- 
termination of the aged persons who hindered the introduction of the 
Catholic religion might be almost justifiable, wrote the following 
comments upon the civilization of ancient Mexico, from the depth 
of his convictions, which were based on the most thorough and in- 
timate knowledge and understanding of the native language and 


people. The friar’s words, literally translated, are as follows : — 


I have, many a time, entered into obstinate dispute with individuals 
belonging to our Spanish nation, who like to set down and abase this 
Indian race to such a low and vile level, that they only stop short at deny- 
ing them the possession of reasoning faculties. 

They consider and treat them as beasts and brutes, and, not content 
with these false opinions, they like to insist that the natives never possessed 
any former culture and had lived like animals, without any kind of accord, 
rule, or government. A greater error than this cannot be imagined, and I 
can affirm that, considering the isolation and remoteness of these people 
from intercourse with the Spanish and other cultured nations, there has 
never been a race in the world that lived in such accord or union and with 
so much order and culture as the Mexicans at the time of their infidelity. 

I speak of the upper and cultivated class (Friar Duran continues), 
for I must confess that amongst the lowest there are many who are as 
rustic, dirty, and brutal as many persons of the same class in Spain, only 
our country-people are worse, for, however beastly such Indians may have 
been, they at least observed the laws of their country and their religion 
with as great decorum as their superiors. 

In what country on earth (he exclaims), was there so much republi- 
can method, such just laws, and such excellent regulations? Where were 
rulers so feared and obeyed and their laws and commandments so faith- 
fully kept ? Where were the great, the brave, and the chieftains so respected 
and honored, their heroic achievements so enumerated? In what country 
were there so many cavaliers of noble descent, or so many valorous men 
who strove to exalt their names in warfare and to distinguish themselves in 
the service of their ruler, with the sole purpose of earning his approbation 
and regard? Where has there ever been or is there at present such rever- 
ence, esteem, and fear, as were shown towards the priests and ministers of 
their false gods, not only by the lowly, but also by the rulers, princes, and 
great lords, who prostrated themselves humbly at their feet, with a rever- 
ence approaching adoration ? 

If we descend (the friar continues), to consider their ancient religion, 
we may well inquire what people have there been who so faithfully observed 
their religious laws, precepts, rights, and ceremonies as these Indians? 
Certainly I, for one, do not know of any nation which was their superior in 
all of these respects, and I maintain that those who deny their merits are 
totally ignorant of the first principles requisite to obtain an idea of the 
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great state of culture or accord in which these people lived under their 
ancient laws and rule. This is, however, well known to us who understand 
the natives and their language and cultivate intercourse with them. 

Nought but a shadow remains now (sixty years after the Conquest) of 
that good order, and all concerning their ancient laws and mode of living 
is mutilated or lost. But it awakens admiration to know how the entire 
population was kept count of and looked after and trained for any kind of 
work or business they might be needed for. In each branch there were 
teachers, guides, or governors, who respectively looked after the aged, the 
married, and the young, with such system and strict superintendence that 
not even a newly born babe could escape their notice. There were also 
surveyors of public works who watched that those who had worked during 
one week should be released the next, so that all should labor in turn and 
no one should feel aggrieved. 


In another portion of his “ Historia” Friar Duran again speaks of 
the Indians as belonging to a most courteous and polished or cul- 
tured race and reiterates his assertion “that they were not barba- 
rous, as some of us Spaniards try to make them appear.” 

He likewise observes that Indian parents showed a tender love 
for their offspring which surpassed anything he had ever seen or 
heard of, and he used the expression that they would “ give their 
very heart’s-blood away” for their children. He tells us that mar- 
ried couples who raised large families “ were praised and honored,” 
that parents were held directly responsible for the conduct of their 
children, and that the accusation of having brought them up badly 
was felt as “an affront which was worse than death.” 

From his writings we also learn to realize with what an earnest- 
ness and steadfastness of purpose these Indians braved indescribable 
pain and suffering in order to obtain, for their souls, immortality and 
eternal happiness in the heavenly Mansion of the Sun. We find 
that if the Mexican priests seem cruel, inasmu7h as they immolated 
individual enemies taken in warfare, or criminals who were degraded 
to the rank of slaves, the sufferings of the human victims, who were 
usually rendered unconscious by means of strong drugs and were 
speedily dispatched upon the sacrificial stone, were not to be com- 
pared to the excruciating tortures voluntarily inflicted by the priests 
upon themselves from conscientious motives. Frequently, as a pen- 
ance, they pierced, with their own hands, their tongues, ears, fore- 
arm, or other parts of their bodies, and then passed a number of 
sharp agave thorns, sticks, or twisted ropes through the openings in 
the living flesh. They practised a rigorous asceticism, and the entire 
population, including the sick and the young, often underwent the 
same penitential ordeals and periods of fasting which even Friar 
Duran designates as “ excessive.” To cite an instance of what the 
priests underwent for their religious faith : — 
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Once a year, during the festival held in honor of the God of Fire, 
they assembled around a large open fire, all carrying, in each hand, 
two sticks composed of the resinous gum called copal. After remov- 
ing their clothing, they squatted around the fire, and, lighting these 
sticks, allowed the liquid gum to run and spatter over their bare 
hands, arms, and bodies ; thus, as Friar Duran says, “burning or 
sacrificing themselves alive to their god.” Subsequently, they threw 
the burnt-down ends of the sticks into the fire, as well as the drops 
they removed from their bodies, and, adding great quantities of 
fresh copal as fuel, performed a solemn religious dance around the 
fire, chanting songs relating to the God of Fire and to their penance. 

Another “unheard of and horrible sacrifice,” as Friar Geronimo 
de Mendieta terms it, was as follows: “On a certain day, all the 
priests being assembled, a high-priest perforated the tongue of each 
one with a sharp obsidian knife. Then, setting them the example, 
he passed through the opening in his own tongue four hundred 
sticks, of the size of a man’s wrist. The oldest and most strong- 
minded, who were accustomed to this form of torture, imitated him, 
others only passed three hundred through their tongues, and others 
less, according to their powers of endurance; none of the sticks 
employed being thinner than a man’s thumb.” This penance was 
repeated four times during the ensuing period of eighty days during 
which a most rigorous fast was observed. 

Instances like these explain why Friar Duran also wrote: “ It 
cannot but awaken our admiration . . . to note the fear, the rever- 
ence, and the fidelity with which the natives carried out the precepts 
and ceremonies of their false religion, especially if we contrast it 
with the laxity and the lack of fear and reverence with which we 
(friars) keep and cause others to observe the divine and true laws of 
our holy Catholic Church.” It is indeed well that the foregoing 
eulogies, comments, and testimony were penned in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by a Spaniard, and not by a so-called Mexicanist of the present 
day ; for it must be admitted that the latter would scarcely escape 
being charged with undue sentimentalism and a conscious or uncon- 
scious desire to idealize the virtues and exalt the past history of the 
native race. For nowadays, as in the time of Duran, there are 
persons who are lacking in elementary knowledge concerning their 
past history, but who like to abase the native races of America to 
the lowest level possible and to deny the great antiquity and merits 
and attainments of the ancient American civilizations, from which, 
if the truth concerning them were better known and appreciated, 
many a useful lesson could be learned by the present generation. 

The charges of ignorance and of exaggeration can certainly not be 
imputed to the obscure predicant friar who wrote the results of his 
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observation and study of the native race for the benefit and enlight- 
enment of his fellow-missionaries alone. It would seem as though 
his open condemnation of the current views of his countrymen 
caused his writings to be viewed with disfavor in Spain, for the 
manuscript copy of his “ Historia’’ was consigned to oblivion, and 
lay forgotten in a Spanish library until brought to light and pub- 
lished by the most distinguished of Mexican scholars, Don José F. 
Ramirez, in 1867. The Spaniards of the present day, however, can 
well be proud of the high-minded and enlightened monk who so 
nobly represented their race at a time and in a country where others 
discredited it. 

Having gained from Friar Duran an idea of the true vastness 
and greatness of the ancient Mexican civilization, we shall now be 
better fitted to study the following native superstitions, and to rele- 
gate them to their proper sphere, as being only one of many factors 
in the complex lives of an industrious and intelligent people. 

The following accounts are mostly derived from the writings of 
Friar Duran, Friar Mendieta, and of the learned Franciscan monk 
Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, who filled a whole chapter of his “ His- 
toria” with a collection of native superstitions. It may be as well 
to mention here that his purpose in doing so was to enable his fel- 
low-missionaries to detect, in the natives, any lingering traces of 
their ancient beliefs, so that these could be fought against and 
extirpated. It is interesting to find that the majority of these su- 
perstitions centre about the home, the hearth, the preparation of 
food, and the bringing up of children, and afford us occasional 
glimpses of every-day life in a Mexican household before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, and that they are often pleasing and always replete 
with human interest. 

When a man finished building a new house for himself and fam- 
ily, he assembled all his relatives and neighbors and kindled a new 
fire in their presence, on the hearth, with a fire drill. If the fire 
kindled rapidly, they said that the home would be happy and peace- 
ful ; if it delayed in kindling, it was believed that the dwelling would 
be unfortunate and full of grief. 

A ceremony named Tlagaliztli was likewise performed on such 
occasions, in honor of the God of Fire and of the Sun. The owner 
of the new house drew a drop of blood from his ear, received it on 
the nail of his index or middle finger, and filliped it towards the Sun 
or into the fire. This offering to the fire was but a more reverential 
form of the common, every-day custom named Tlatlacaliztli, mean- 
ing “the throwing,” which consisted in throwing a mouthful into 
the fire before partaking of any kind of food. No one ever drank 
of the national drink, pulque, without spilling some of it upon the 
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hearth. When one of the large earthen jars in which this beverage 
was kept was first opened, some of its contents was poured into a 
bowl and placed near the fire. Then four cupfuls of the liquid were 
taken from the bowl and poured out consecutively, at the four cor- 
ners of the hearth. It was customary for none of the guests to 
partake of the drink until this rite had been performed. It was 
called Tlatoiaoaliztli, literally “the libation or the tasting.” 

Although it belongs, more strictly speaking, to the category of 
religious observances, I am tempted to mention here another pecul- 
iar every-day custom which was observed, as Sahagun states, by 
every man, woman, and child throughout ancient Mexico. 

When any one entered any building in which images of the gods 
were kept, he bent low, touched the ground with the index or mid- 
dle finger, carried it to his tongue, and licked it. They called this act 
“the eating of earth in honor of the gods.” They performed it also 
on reéntering their own house, even after a short absence, on pass- 
ing by temples and oratories, and as an act of homage towards a 
superior. They employed it as an asseveration of the truth of a 
statement, and their manner of taking an oath was as follows: “ By 
the life of the Sun and of our lady the Earth, there is no error in 
my statement, and in proof of this I eat this earth.” Upon this the 
speaker stooped and carried the earth to histongue. The Spanish 
chronicler records, with a touch of scorn, that “the natives eat earth 
when they take an oath,” but also remarks that this rite was a safe 
and reliable test of the truth of an Indian’s assertion. 

The veneration shown for the maize indicates the great antiquity 
of its use and its position as the most highly-esteemed native food- 
product. If a person came across grains of maize which had fallen 
to the ground, he was obliged to pick them up, for he who did not 
do so offended the maize, and it complained about him to God, say- 
ing: ‘Lord, punish this person who saw me lying upon the ground 
and did not pick me up; let him feel the pangs of hunger, so that 
he will learn not to despise me.” 

According to what Sahagun terms an ancient and deeply-rooted 
superstition, it was necessary to breathe strongly upon maize which 
was about to be put into the pot to be boiled, the idea being that 
this gave it courage, and removed its dread of being cooked. 

In a house in which a birth had recently taken place, corn-cobs 
were not thrown into the fire to be burned as usual. It was said that 
if this was done the face of the new-born babe would become pitted 
and pocked, like the corn-cob, unless the precaution was taken to 
pass the cobs, before burning them, over the face of the child with- 
out touching it. 

A current belief was that if persons ate green corn at night they 
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would suffer from toothache. In order to prevent this evil it was 
customary to warm the ears of corn before eating them after dark, 
— which was undoubtedly the pleasantest method, quite apart from 
superstitious reasons. 

If a maize-cake or tortilla doubled over when thrown upon the 
comal or clay-pan to bake, it was considered a sure sign that some 
one was coming towards the house. If her husband happened to be 
out, the woman to whom this happened whilst cooking believed it 
to be a sign that he was on his way home, and said “it was he who 
had kicked the tortilla and made it double up.” 

When sparks flew out of the fire, the persons close to it said in 
fear: “ Aquin yeuitz?” which means, “ Who is it that is coming?” 
for a shower of sparks announced a disturber, or unwelcome visitor. 
There is an amusing affinity between this and the omens betoken- 
ing approaching visitors that are familiar to us all, and the sense of 
familiarity increases when we learn that when a person sneezed in 
a ancient Mexico, it was considered a sign that some one was speak- 
. ing evil about him, or that one or more persons were talking about 
him. 

Returning to the superstitions connected with the preparation of 
food, we find that when tamales stuck fast to the pot in which they 
were being boiled, they exerted an unlucky influence on those who 

ate them. A man would not be able to shoot his arrows well in 
warfare ; a woman would never have children, or would bear them 
/ with great difficulty. It is interesting to note that a properly con- 
i} stituted tamale should be so closely tied in its wrapper made of corn- 
husks, that none of it should be able to ooze out and cause the little 
bundle to adhere to the pot ; therefore it is probable that the above 
was a saying which was most frequently employed as an awful warn- 
ing to the careless cook. Indeed, several of the sayings gravely 
recorded by the Franciscan friar as diabolical superstitions resolve 
themselves into harmless threats or warnings, none of which are 
calculated to inspire such terror as some of those in daily use in 
many nurseries in this and other highly-civilized countries. When 





, an Aztec mother told her boy that if he served himself with his 


\ hands from the olla or earthen pot containing food for the whole 
family, or if he dipped sops of bread into it, he would be unlucky in 
warfare when he grew up, and would probably fall into the hands 
; of his enemies, I imagine that the remoteness of the retribution 
somewhat counteracted the effect of the threat, which seems to 
have been a habitual one, since it was also uttered when children 
; stepped over the hearth, and thus exposed themselves to the danger 
of falling and hurting themselves on the hearthstones. Its employ- 
ment certainly reveals at what an early age the desire for success 
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in warfare was awakened and developed in the minds of Mexican 
youths. 

It is difficult not to smile on recognizing the playful banter con- 
tained in the paragraph of Sahagun’s “ Historia” bearing the pomp- 
ous superscription: “About eating whilst standing.” It merely 
informs us that mothers forbade their daughters to eat whilst stand- 
ing, because a young girl who did so would not marry in her native 
village, but would settle in a neighboring locality. Since the habit- 
ual preference for standing betokens a restless disposition, it seems 
that this saying may have been the result of a long course of obser- 
vation of the result of roaming tendencies in village maidens. The 
fact that the separation from her family was uttered as a kind of 
playful threat throws a pleasant light on the closeness of home 
ties. 

The existence of a peculiar etiquette observed in the family is 
shown by the record, that if brothers and sisters were drinking 
together and the youngest drank first, the oldest exclaimed: “ Do 
not drink before me, for if you do so you will stop growing.” 

It was also the custom when persons ate or drank in the presence 
of an infant in its cradle, to place a particle of their food or drink in 
its mouth, saying that this would prevent its having the hiccough. 

A recognition of the dangers of idleness underlies the curious 
statement that parents forbade their children to lean against posts, 
because persons who did so habitually became liars, “for the posts 
themselves were untruthful.” 

It was said that naughty children who licked the grinding-stone 
on which their mothers prepared the maize for food would quickly 
lose their front and back teeth. 

The breaking of this metlatl or grinding-stone corresponded to 
the breaking of a looking-glass in our times, and was an omen of the 
death of its owner or of some member of the household, just as 
the displacement or breaking of one of the beams of a house also 
betokened illness or death. 

The metlatl, indeed, played a prominent réle in household super- 
stitions. When a man was about to take part in the national game 
of ball, he took care to place on the floor, upside-down, the metlatl 
and the comal or earthen pan on which the tortillas were baked. 
He also took the metlapil or pestle and hung it in a corner of the 
room. Having done this, he felt convinced that he would win 
instead of being beaten. As this precautionary measure meant the 
suspension of the confining and arduous labor of making the native 
bread, the tortilla, it may be surmised that this superstition was 
warmly encouraged by the women of the household, who were thus 
left free to enjoy a look at the game, which was played in large 
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courts specially built for this form of pastime and was the favorite 
national sport. A strange relationship was believed to exist between 
the metlapil, or stone pestle, and the race of rats. Whenever a 
house was infested by these creatures, and attempts were being made 
to exterminate them, it was customary to place the pestle outside of 
the dwelling, for if kept within it had a way of warning rats not to 
fall or trip, and thus run the risk of being caught and killed. 

The presence of rats was viewed with much awe and dread, for it 
was believed that they possessed the faculty of knowing whenever a 
member of the household had been guilty of immorality, in which 
case they immediately put in an appearance and gnawed at the mats, 
baskets, etc. They denounced marital infidelity by gnawing holes 
in the petticoat of the wife, or in the cloak of the guilty husband. 

It was believed that if a person ate a piece of any food which had 
been gnawed at or been left over by rats, he would be falsely accused 
of theft or of some other crime, —a serious misfortune, considering 
that theft was punished by death. 

When a child lost a milk-tooth, its parents took care to throw the 
tooth into a rat-hole, for if this was not attended to, the child would 
not grow any second teeth, and remain toothless. 

It was likewise customary to carefully cast the parings of one’s 
nails into the water as an offering to the Ahuizotl, the fabulous 
aquatic monster which plays such an important réle in Mexican folk- 
lore. As a reward for this acceptable offering, which formed one of 
its favorite articles of food, the Ahuizotl caused the donor’s nails to 
grow satisfactorily. 

The views held by the Mexicans concerning the phenomenon of 
growth or development seem to have been very peculiar, although I 
believe that they are not unique. It is evident that parents believed 
that the growth of their children could be suddenly arrested by a 
variety of external causes or accidents. A dread of these formed 
one of the chief cares of their lives, and innumerable precautions 
were taken against them. 

At the beginning of the native year a festival was held, in which 
certain ceremonies were performed for the purpose of furthering the 
growth of food-plants, and also of children. The people went out 
into the fields at daybreak, and lightly pulled at some of the young 
shoots in their plantations, or plucked them, with their roots, and 
offered them, in bunches, in certain temples. At the conclusion of 
this ceremony, and before the children had partaken of any food, 
“their parents pulled at, or stretched their limbs and all parts of 
their body separately, and also lifted it several times from the 
ground, holding them by the sides of their heads, above their ears.” 
It was believed that this ceremony, which was named “ Teizcalanal- 
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iztli,’’ was indispensable, as it alone endowed the children with the 
power to grow during the new year. It was also performed after or 
during an earthquake, so as to prevent the sudden stoppage of a 
child’s growth, or its “being carried away (or killed) by the earth- 
quake.” Another ancient superstition taught that any person who 
stepped over a child which was lying or sitting on the ground 
deprived it at once of its power to grow, and condemned it to remain 
small always. Fortunately there was a possibility of counteracting 
this disaster by stepping over the child a second time, in the reverse 
direction. 

Other superstitious observances show us with what tender and 
constant solicitude Aztec mothers watched over their little ones, and 
thus we gain an idea of the parental virtues of the natives which 
caused Friar Duran to make the observation that the Indians 
“showed a greater love for their children than any other people in 
the world.” 

The superstitious observance called Neelpiliztli, which means, 
“the care about a child,” was resorted to when a child was ill or 
delicate, and it had to be repeated four times in order to insure a 
recovery. The parents consulted an astrologer, as he is termed in 
the text, who, choosing a day of a special sign, tied certain cords, 
made of loose cotton thread, around the child’s neck, wrists, and 
ankles. A small ball of copal gum was also attached to the cord 
worn about the neck. When the cords had been worn for the num- 
ber of days, determined in advance by the astrologer, he removed 
and burned them in the capulco, a small temple where only such 
minor ceremonies were performed. 

When a woman went tc visit a friend who had been recently con- 
fined, and happened to take her children with her, she immediately, 
upon entering the house, went to the hearth, and with a handful of 
ashes rubbed all their joints and their temples. It was believed 
that if this observance was omitted, the children would become 
maimed, and that when they moved all their joints would crackle. 
Custom demanded, however, that no one should carry away embers 
from the fire, which was kept continually burning for four days and 
nights after the occurrence of a birth, for this would “take away 
from the good fortune of the infant.” 

Another source of parental anxiety was the belief that the souls 
of the women who died in childbirth descended to earth on four 
particular days of the year, and inflicted sudden and dangerous 
diseases, especially paralysis, upon any children which happened to 
come in their way. For this reason parents took care to keep their 
children in-doors on such days, and propitiated the “ goddesses” 
by decorating, with rushes and flowers, their oratories, which were 
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always built at the crossings of roads, being the favorite haunts of 
the goddesses. Some anxious parents, in accordance with a vow, 
decked the images in these oratories with sacrificial papers covered 
with drops of sacred gum, whilst others offered food and drink, which 
as recorded by Sahagun were always confiscated by the priests of 
these oratories, who, after consuming the food in each other’s com- 
pany, carried the favorite native drink, the pulque, to their respec- 
tive homes, distributed some of it to the aged men and women, and 
then spent the day in paying each other visits. The latter circum- 
stances throw a flood of light upon the influences which may have 
created and cultivated the parental dread of the malignant god- 
desses, and the advisability of propitiating them by bountiful and 
dainty offerings. 

When twins were born, which, according to Mendieta, happened 
frequently in Mexico, it was considered a sign of the approaching 
death of one of the parents. In order to avert this one of the twins 
was immediately put to death. The name for twins was cocoua, 
which is also the name for serpents. According to an ancient tra- 
dition the first woman who bore twins was named Coatl or Serpent, 
and therefore twins were also named serpents. When both were 
allowed to live, one of them surely killed or devoured one of its 
parents. 

The surviving twin was supposed to exert a series of strange 
and powerful influences by his mere presence. For instance, if 
he approached the temazcalli or sweat-house while it was being 
heated, its temperature grew cold, even if it had been quite hot 
previously. This was especially the case when a twin happened to 
be amongst the bathers. To remedy this it was imperative that 
the twin should dip his hands into water and sprinkle the interior of 
the sweat-house four times, after which it ceased to grow cold and 
became even hotter than before. 

If a twin entered a house where tochimitl or rabbit’s wool was 
being dyed, the dye became spoiled at once and the stuff covered 
with spots, especially if the dye was red in color. 

It was also said that when a twin entered a dwelling where ta- 
males or maize-cakes were being cooked, he cast an evil spell upon 
them and on the olla or pot. This prevented their cooking, even if 
they remained over the fire all day long, and they became brass-col- 
ored or half cooked and half burned. 

Fortunately, in each case the twin was equal to the emergency, 
and promptly remedied the evils caused by his presence. In this 
case it sufficed that he should kindle a fresh fire under the pot. If 
it happened, however, that tamales were put into the pot in his pre- 
sence, he was obliged to throw one of them in also, or else none 
of them could be made to cook. 
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If we infer from the above that twins were not welcome visit- 
ors, we must admit that their presence must have been less dreaded 
than that of a person leading an immoral life and contemptuously 
termed a “tlagolli.” If such a person approached a yard in which 
chickens were just creeping out of their egg-shells, these immedi- 
ately fell upon their backs, stretched their legs upwards, and died of 
the tlacolmiqui or “death caused by a tlagolli.” If chickens died 
in this remarkable way, in a household, it was considered a sure sign 
of the infidelity of the husband or wife. 

Beside being betrayed by rats, as we have already seen, guilty 
persons could also be detected by the warping of the woof which in- 
evitably appeared in any piece of stuff that was woven for his or her’ 
use. It may be as well to record here that, in ancient Mexico, the 
above offence was mercilessly punished by the death of both guilty 
parties. 

An obscure and curious superstition connected with the native 
turkey, which was domesticated by the Indians long before the Con- 
quest, is as follows :— 

When a hen was hatching, no person wearing sandals on his 
feet was allowed to approach her, for if he did so the eggs pro- 
duced no chickens ; or, if any were hatched, they sickened and died 
immediately. The remedy resorted to was to place an old pair of 
sandals close to the hen’s nest. 

It was comparatively easy to guard a house from the visitations 
of a sorcerer : it sufficed to place a bowl of water containing an ob- 
sidian knife behind the door, or in the courtyard, at night-time. It 
was said that when a wizard gazed into the bowl and saw his own 
reflection in it, traversed by the obsidian knife, he turned and fled 
and never ventured to return. 

Carlos de Bustamante records that, as recently as in 1829, the 
natives believed that they could guard themselves against sorcerers 
by means of a circle composed of mustard-seed or a line drawn with 
charcoal, possibly imported Spanish methods. 

In order to preserve their crops from destruction, owners of maize 
or bean fields scattered ashes in the courtyards of their houses 
during hailstorms. 

During earthquakes, besides protecting their children’s growth, 
the Indians sprinkled with water (taken into the mouth and blown 
out) all their valuable possessions, as well as the thresholds and lin- 
tels of their houses, in order to prevent their being “ carried away.” 
Those who neglected this usage were reproved by their neighbors. 
It was customary to give warning to all of the approach, or presence, 
of an earthquake by uttering loud cries, whilst slapping one’s mouth 
with the palm of one’s hand. 
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Eclipses were particularly disquieting to pregnant women, espe- 
cially if they gazed at the sun or moon, in which, by the way, the 
Mexicans saw the figure of arabbit. In such a case her child was 
liable to be metamorphosed into a rat or to be afflicted with some 
physical defect, such as a so-called hare-lip. According to Busta- 
mante, this superstition still existed in Mexico in the first quarter 
of this century, when it was still customary to say of a child thus 
afflicted : “ It was devoured by the eclipse.” Sahagun relates, how- 
ever, that a pregnant woman ventured to observe an eclipse when 
she had taken the precaution to wear a small obsidian knife over her 
bare bosom. In order to guard herself against seeing phantoms, 
when she went out at night-time, she usually carried some ashes in 
the same way. She avoided seeing criminals executed by hanging 
or strangulation, lest her child should be born with a cord of flesh 
around its neck. She also gave up the habit of chewing the gum 
named tzictli, a native invention which has been adopted in other 
countries, with the use of tobacco. It was believed that if she per- 
sisted in this national habit, her child would suffer from shortness of 
breath and die soon after birth. If she went out often after dark, 
her child would be inclined to cry or weep much, and if its father 
happened to see a phantom while out at night-time, the child devel- 
oped heart disease ; in order to avert these and other calamities, the 
mother placed some ashes, pebbles, or copal in her bosom, and the 
father carried likewise pebbles or a few leaves of wild tobacco. 

Concerning dreams and their interpretations, I have only been 
able to find the following record in Friar Duran’s “ Historia.” 

In ancient times the natives looked upon dreams as divine revela- 
tions, and if they dreamed that they had lost one or more teeth, it 
was considered a sign of an impending death in their family. If a 
person dreamed of eating meat, it meant the death of one’s husband 
or wife ; if of being carried away by water, it meant that one’s prop- 
erty would be stolen. Finally, to dream of flying in the air caused 
fear of one’s approaching death. 

Duran likewise records that the origin of a certain deity and of 
the outward appearance of its image or idol dated from the dream of 
a priest, who proclaimed it as a divine revelation, painted a picture 
of the god of his vision, and caused it to be adored. This instance 
throws an interesting light on the importance attached to visions by 
the priesthood, who resorted to fasting and certain vegetable drugs 
in order to induce them. 

A strange practice was observed by the venders of Indian blan- 
kets who had been unable to dispose of their merchandise during 
the day. They laid two pods of chile or red pepper between the 
blankets at night-time, saying that they “fed the blankets with chile 
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in order to make sure that they would sell on the following day.” 
These merchants also constantly carried about with them as a tal- 
isman the dried hand of a monkey, saying that its presence insured 
an immediate sale of their merchandise. This practice seems to 
have been ancient and deeply rooted, since Sahagun states that it 
was still followed in his time. 

In conclusion, I shall describe the use and reputed powers of cer- 
tain strange talismans, without entering into a discussion of their 
origin, since this would carry us beyond the scope of the present 
paper, into the domain of religious belief. Suffice it to state at pre- 
sent, that according to a lofty and touching idea, the ancient Mexi- 
cans considered that a woman who endured the sufferings of child- 
birth courageously, but succumbed to them, was entitled to receive 
the supreme reward of immortality and eternal happiness, which 
was otherwise bestowed only upon the heroes of the nation who had 
distinguished themselves or had died on the battlefield in the ser- 
vice of his country. The women who had died in childbirth were, 
as Sahagun tells us, “canonized as goddesses and adored as such,” 
and their left arm and hand, or merely their finger and hair, were 
regarded as sacred talismans. 

Such a talisman was specially coveted by warriors, because they 
believed that if their leader carried it in his shield in warfare, they 
would become supernaturally daring and invincible. In the words 
of the chronicler, “they were thereby rendered so strong, cour- 
ageous, and fearless, that no one dared face them ; thus they trampled 
upon their enemies and seized them as captives.” 

Quite apart from anything supernatural, it is easy to realize what 
an influence such a talisman may have exerted over the minds of 
the warriors who possessed it and on the imagination of their ene- 
mies, who perhaps dreaded its reputed power and succumbed by 
mere suggestion. In connection with these talismans, it is an inter- 
esting fact that there exists in the Royal Ethnographical Museum 
in Berlin a small, finely-worked terra-cotta jar with a lid, which, 
when taken from a grave in Coban, Guatemala, by Herr Diesseldorf, 
was found to contain a dried human finger and an obsidian knife. 
When I visited the museum with my friend Miss Alice Fletcher in 
1895, we examined with much interest the curious little jar, which 
is decorated with a human figure and was evidently planned for the 
purpose of holding its strange and well-preserved contents. When 
it is realized that an obsidian knife was, as we have seen, employed 
as a charm against phantoms and sorcerers, and that certain human 
fingers were much prized talismans, their presence in a grave is ac- 
counted for, and they furnish interesting testimony that the ideas 
concerning their value may have been widely spread in Central 
America as well as in Mexico. 
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Another class of men vied with the warriors in attempting to ob- 
tain possession of the celestial woman’s dead body, for the purpose 
of securing one of its arms and hands. These were the sorcerer- 
thieves, the tomamacpalitotique, a name which is recorded, in the 
singular, in Molina’s dictionary, as meaning “a thief who steals and 
robs by means of enchantments or sorcery.” The individuals who 
exercised this extraordinary profession did not choose it of their 
own free will, but had been predestined to become sorcerers by the 
mere fact that they had been born on the day of the native calendar- 
year bearing the sign Ce Acatl or one cane. This detail affords 
an insight into the enormous influence attributed to the day-signs 
by the ancient Mexicans, who consulted their astrologers upon every 
occasion, and were thus completely in their power. 

The description given by Sahagun of the mode of procedure 
adopted by the sorcerer-thieves is so curious that it merits translation. 

They always chose for the exercise of their calling a day bearing 
the numeral nine, united to certain calendar signs which were consid- 
ered particularly auspicious. Having decided to rob and plunder a cer- 
tain house, they formed a band consisting of 15 to 20 fellow-sorcerers, 
and manufactured an image of a serpent or of the patron of necro- 
mancy, Quetzalcoatl, the “ Feathered Serpent.” They then set out 
and “danced towards the house,” that is to say, they advanced in 
unison, with measured steps, such as were executed in some of the 
old sacred dances. One of the leaders carried the aforesaid effigy, 
whilst a second carried over his shoulder the left forearm and hand 
of a woman who had died in childbirth, which possessed the magical 
power of depriving persons of their senses. In order to employ this 
against the inmates of the house, the thieves first halted in its court- 
yard and struck blows upon the ground with the dead hand and 
then knocked with it at the threshold or lintels of the entrances. 
It was said that the effect of these ominous sounds caused the 
inmates of the house to fall into a profound sleep or swoon, and 
that they could not move or speak and seemed lifeless, although 
they saw and heard all that was going on. Some, however, actually 
slept, and even snored ; whereupon the thieves lighted their torches 
and first searched the house for provisions, and proceeded to enjoy 
a tranquil repast, the rightful owners observing them, spellbound. 
The robbers then ransacked the dwelling, took possession of every 
article of value it contained, tied these in bundles, and after com- 
mitting other misdeeds, decamped and ran to their respective homes, 
laden with their booty. None of them rested on their way home; 
for it was said that if they did so they lost their power to rise again, 
and, being held spellbound until morning, were seized with their 
spoil and forced to betray their accomplices. In Dr. Otto Stoll’s 
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valuable and suggestive work on the réle of suggestion and. hypnot- 
ism in the history of psychology, he points out that the symptoms 
described above as produced by the talismanic knocks are identical 
with those of suggestive catalepsy, aphasia, and hypnotism by sug- 
gestion. It can well be imagined that the mere fact of being aroused, 
under such terrifying circumstances, by sounds proceeding from a 
talisman reputed to rob persons of the power of motion, may well 
have induced the conditions indicated by Dr. Stoll. At all events, 
his work has the merit of affording natural explanations of many 
of the effects produced upon various primitive people by their necro- 
mancers and medicine-men, and of proving the immense influence 
and power that mental suggestion has ever exerted over the human 
mind, in every country and in all times. 

If we now review the foregoing superstitions, we find that with a 
few exceptions they were simple and harmless, and evidently arose 
from the essentially human tendencies and weaknesses which cause 
similar superstitious practices to be observed even in all the most 
highly civilized countries at the present time. 

The cruel practice of putting one twin-child to death immediately 
after birth points to a period in tribal history when life was ex- 
tremely difficult, and parents may have literally had to starve them- 
selves in order to bring up their families. The historical records of 
terrible famines which threatened the very existence of the nation, 
as well as innumerable references to the sufferings caused by starva- 
tion, in the native harangues which have been handed down to us, 
testify that, far back in their history, before the conquest of the 
southern provinces with their wealth of vegetable food-products, the 
inhabitants of the central plateau of Mexico had frequently to fight 
with actual starvation. 

In conclusion, I trust that the foregoing material, now collected 
and presented for the first time, may prove of interest and use to 
students of American folk-lore, and aid in establishing the limits of 
the influences of the ancient Mexican culture in olden times. 

I also hope that it may lead to a growing recognition of the bonds 
of universal brotherhood which unite the present inhabitants of this 
great and ancient continent to their not unworthy predecessors, who, 
during untold centuries, labored, suffered, and strove with terrible 
earnestness to solve, as best they could, the great problem of human 
life. 

Zelia Nuttall. 


Note. — Works referred to: Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, Historia General de 
las cosas de Nueva-E spaita, ed. Bustamante, Mexico, 1830. Fray Diego Duran, 
Historia de las Indians de Nueva-E spaita, ed. Ramirez, Mexico, 1867. Fray Ge- 
ronimo de Mendieta, Historia Eclesiastica Indiana, ed. Icazbalceta, Mexico, 1870. 
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KOREAN FOLK-TALES. 


I, THE TALE OF THE ENVIOUS BROTHER. 


THERE lived many years ago two young men who, as boys, had 
lived in the same village, and as men followed the same occupation, 
namely, that of selling earthenware pots. Quite naturally their 
friendship for each other strengthened as time went by, and so, one 
day, they prepared a feast, and took an oath of brotherhood. In 
Korea, when men or boys take an oath of brotherhood, they take a 
needle and thread which has been dipped in India ink, and each 
draws it through the flesh of the other’s forearm.’ The India ink 
on the thread leaves a mark which continues throughout life, and 
serves as a reminder of the oath. Now this oath should ever remain 
inviolate, and consequently should only be taken after mature con- 
sideration ; but very often young men do not act with sufficient 
forethought, and a quarrel on some subject or other serves to break 
the friendship. In the case of these two young men, the oath was 
taken without sufficient knowledge of each other’s character, as the 
story shows. 

These two young men travelled from place to place, as earthen- 
ware sellers do, each with a load of his wares on his back. Now 
the younger of the two men was good-hearted and honest, and con- 
sequently the good fairies aided him, so that he prospered much. 
The elder brother, however, was not a good man, and, seeing that 
the younger man was daily growing more prosperous, he grew very 
envious. His evil passions became stronger and stronger, and 
finally obtained the mastery over him, so that one night, whilst the 
younger man was quietly sleeping, he put out his eyes and fled, 
leaving him quite alone in a strange place. The young man’s good 
fairy, however, did not forsake her charge, but appeared to himin a 
dream, telling him that if he ascended a neighboring hill, and, pluck- 
ing some peach-leaves, placed them on his eyes, his sight would be 
restored. Now this tree is one which (with rare exceptions) is only 
found in fairyland, and so is called “the Peach of the Fairies.” It 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain, but, if once obtained and eaten, it 
gives the fortunate possessor power to enter fairyland, as well as 
many other supernatural powers. When he awoke from his sleep, 
this dream was so vividly impressed on his mind that he determined 
to follow the instructions given him. Carefully feeling his way with 
a long staff, he walked slowly on, the fairy guiding his footsteps, 
until he came to the foot of a hill, which he slowly and cautiously 
ascended, picking his way along the narrow path. After climbing 
some distance, he made a misstep and fell, striking his head against 
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the trunk of atree. Thinking that this might possibly be a device of 
the good guardian to indicate the proper tree, he plucked a few leaves, 
and, rubbing his sightless eyes, immediately his sight was restored. 
Looking up, he saw before him a large two-storied temple. He was 
very tired, both from his walk and the fact that all the nourishment 
he had had during the two days of his blindness was a little food 
which the wicked brother left with him when his eyes were put out. 
He therefore entered the temple and ascended to the upper apart- 
ment to rest. He had not been there long before he saw a number 
of Buddhist monks enter the lower room, who, sitting down, began 
to discuss various matters pertaining to themselves and the neigh- 
borhood. Now these supposed monks were not monks at all, but 
tigers who had transformed themselves. Korean tigers are able to 
transform themselves into men, after they have attained a certain 
age, by simply taking three somersaults. The form they usually 
assume is that of Buddhist monks, although they also transform 
themselves into old men. They can assume their original form at 
will by taking three somersaults backwards. The young man in 
the upper story did not know that they were tigers, but sat quietly 
listening to their conversation. He could not hear all that they said, 
but two facts impressed themselves on his memory. One was that 
if an elm-tree at the foot of the hill was cut down, a spring of water 
would gush out; and another bit of information which he was able 
to hear was, that the daughter of a rich nobleman who lived in the 
neighborhood was very ill and likely to die. Also that her illness 
was due to a centipede which had lived beneath the floor of her 
room, and unless this centipede was killed she could not possibly 
recover. For Korean centipedes, after they have lived for a thou- 
sand years, are able to make men unconscious by the exhalation of 
a poisonous vapor, and unless the centipede is killed within a cer- 
tain time this unconsciousness almost invariably leads to coma and 
death. The nobleman’s daughter had inhaled some of this vapor, 
and hence the serious nature of her illness. 

After some further conversation, which was unintelligible to the 
young man, the tiger-monks left the pagoda, and, descending the 
hill, disappeared. The young man also descended from his place of 
rest and started out on his way home. As the weather was warm 
he grew very thirsty, and, entering the first house he saw at the foot 
of the hill, he begged for a drink of water. This house was on the 
borders of a small village, and the master of the house first refused 
the young man a drink, as the nearest well was ten miles away, and 
drinking-water was an expensive luxury. After some hesitation, 
however, the young min obtained enough to quench his thirst. He 
then offered to dig a well for them, remembering the conversation 
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he had heard in the temple. At this time the master of the house, 
as well as the villagers, who by this time had assembled, all became 
interested, and asked him where he proposed to dig the well. He 
replied by directing them to a neighboring elm-tree, and saying that 
if it was cut down a spring would be found. At this the by- 
standers all laughed and called him a fool, but he swore that, if his 
statement was not found to be true, he would forfeit his two hands. 
They were still skeptical, but as the stranger seemed to be so posi- 
tive, and the nearest spring was so far away, they decided to find 
out whether the young man had supernatural powers or was only a 
wandering madman. A wood-cutter was sent for, and the tree was 
cut down. There was not the least trace of water until they dug: 
about two feet below the surface, when the water gushed out with 
great force. The villagers were so grateful that they begged him 
to remain a few days, during which they made a feast and loaded 
him with presents. 

The news of this miracle soon spread, and the young man was 
regarded as a sage. The story reached the ears of a nobleman 
whose only child, a daughter, lay at the point of death. He sent 
for the young man, and promised to make him his son-in-law if he 
would only restore his daughter to health. Remembering the con- 
versation that he heard in the temple, he told the father that the 
illness was caused by a centipede which had taken up its quarters 
beneath the floor of the girl’s room. The floor was taken up, and 
the centipede was found without difficulty. The young man directed 
that the centipede be boiled to death in oil. While this was being 
done the girl became comatose, and the parents thought that she 
was dead. The young man, however, did not share this anxiety, 
but moistened her lips with a little of the oil, and she immediately 
recovered. In a few days she was as well as ever, and the nobleman 
kept his word, bestowing his daughter in mafriage on the stranger 
by whose advice her life was saved. The marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp as soon as it was possible to make the necessary 
preparations. As the bride was the only child of the nobleman, 
the two families occupied the same mansion. 

Some weeks after the marriage, the young man was one morning 
engaged in sweeping the snow from the door, when a stranger, shiv- 
ering with cold, presented himself, begging for food and shelter. 
This turned out to be his adopted brother. After putting out the 
younger brother’s eyes, one misfortune followed another until he 
was reduced to beggary. The younger brother, however, bore him 
no ill-will, but treated him most kindly, giving him food and clothing 
for some weeks. In the course of time the elder brother forgot his 
misfortunes, and became more and more dissatisfied and envious. 
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He had only one thought, and that was how he could obtain riches for 
himself. At last he determined to ascend the hill and take up his 
residence in the temple in which his brother had seen the monks, 
hoping that he might find out from them some means of obtaining the 
wealth he coveted. He bade the younger brother farewell, not tell- 
ing him of his determination, but leaving him under the impression 
that he was simply returning to his native village. He went up the 
hill, and, settling himself in the upper story of the temple for what 
might come, waited. He had not been there long before the tiger- 
monks appeared. The leader of the party, an old and clever tiger 
who had not been present before, knew immediately that there was 
a man somewhere in the building, and, taking three somersaults 
backwards, he resumed his original shape. He hunted about until 
he found the man, whom he immediately devoured. So his evil pas- 
sion brought this elder brother to a bad end, while the younger bro- 
ther lived long enough to see his sons and grandsons grow up around 
him. What more can a man desire than sons to offer sacrifice to his 
shade, happiness, and a long life? 


II, THE TALE OF THE SESAMUM-SEED MERCHANT. 


There was once a dealer in sesamum seed who, strive as he 
would, could scarcely make both ends meet. He spent much time in 
bargaining with the farmers in order to get it a little cheaper, and 
he travelled far with his grain in order to find the best market. 
Notwithstanding all his efforts, his accounts at the end of the year 
barely balanced. Now sesamum seed is the most valuable of all 
Korean grains, and is a luxury which can only be indulged in by the 
rich, who use it forfood. There is, therefore, only a limited demand, 
for the poor cannot afford so expensive a luxury. As the capital of 
Korea is the centre to which all the rich and noble gravitate, he 
hoped that here at least he would find a ready market, and so one 
day he loaded several oxen with seed and set out for Seoul. Imagine 
his disappointment on finding that the Seoul market was already over- 
stocked, and that he could only dispose of his seed at a serious loss. 
He heard, however, that the crop in the southern part of the country 
was a failure, and, thinking that he might sell his grain better there, 
he set out for the province of Chél La. Just as he reached the bor- 
ders of this province a heavy storm arose, and he was compelled to 
take shelter in a deserted house by the roadside. Towards evening 
the storm broke and the sky became clear, but as he had lost much 
time, and the nearest village was miles away, he determined to 
remain there for the night. It was a clear moonlight night, and he 
lay awake for a long time, when suddenly he heard a great noise in 
the courtyard. Making a small hole through the paper of the door (in 
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Korea, doors and windows are made by pasting paper over a frame- 
work), he saw a large number of weasels. Now in Korea the tails 
of weasels are valuable, the hair being used to make pens with 
which the schoolboys learn to write. That night he could scarcely 
sleep for planning how to catch the weasels. One device after an- 
other was dismissed from his mind, either as impossible to put into 
execution or likely to prove unsuccessful. Suddenly an idea occurred 
to him, which the next day he proceeded to carry into execution. 
During the day a large number of small pits were dug, just large 
enough to afford entrance to the weasel’s body. In the evening he 
roasted some of the sesamum seed, and, placing a little in the bot- 
tom of each hole, he retired to his room and waited. Now sesamum 
seed contains a great deal of oil, and when roasted has a delicious 
flavor. Weasels also are very fond of it, and, unless care is taken, 
injure the growing grain. The merchant had not long to wait, for 
the weasels soon collected in larger numbers than the previous 
night, attracted by the odor of the roasted seed. They tumbled 
over one another in their haste to get at the seed, and after some 
difficulty succeeded in squeezing their bodies through the entrance 
and began greedily to eat the seeds. The holes were just of suffi- 
cient depth to admit a weasel’s body, and consequently their tails all 
stuck out of the holes. While they were feeding, the merchant 
came quietly out of the house and mowed off all the tails with a 
sharp sickle before they had time to emerge from the holes. The 
next morning he gathered up all the tails, and loading his oxen 
returned to the capital, where he sold them to great advantage, hav- 
ing realized sufficient to enable him to settle down on a farm and 
live quietly for the rest of his days. 

Now the seed merchant had a neighbor, a thriftless being, who 
spent most of his days in idleness, whilst his wife supported him by 
doing needlework and washing for the neighbors. Seeing that his 
neighbor the seed merchant became comparatively wealthy without 
any effort, he thought that he, too, would attempt the same device 
and fill his empty purse. Obtaining the details from the seed mer- 
chant, he said to his wife: “I am indeed a lucky man. I am not 
compelled to work for my living any more, for I intend to go to the 
province of Chél La, and get rich in the same way as our neighbor 
the seed merchant. With the money I thus obtain I will purchase 
a government appointment, and my support will then be assured ; for 
I can borrow money from my neighbors and friends, and they will 
not dare to refuse me, as I shall always be able to purchase influence 
and power at the capital.” 

The idle neighbor invested all his available money in sesamum 
seed, even selling his house and furniture, and set out for the south- 
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ern part of the peninsula. He found the deserted house without 
difficulty, and all the holes were there, just as the merchant had left 
them. Roasting the seed, he placed it in the holes. That night 
the weasels came in large numbers, and the idle neighbor took his 
sickle, and, creeping quietly along, attempted to mow off their tails, 
He soon saw, however, that the weasels were all tailless. They were 
the same ones whose tails had been cut off a few weeks before by 
the merchant. He was compelled to return home a poorer man, 
having lost even the little he possessed ; and, furthermore, he was 
compelled to work harder than ever before, in order to obtain the 
necessary food and clothing. 


Ill THE TALE OF THE BOLD MAN AND THE TIMID ONE. 


There was once a man who was travelling to a distant part of the 
country to visit a relative. Nothing unusual occurred during the 
first three days of his journey, and he set out early on the morning 
of the fourth day, hoping to reach his destination before nightfall. 
He walked on and on, and, although the road bore evidence of much 
travel, yet not a single house was visible, nor did he meet any fel- 
low-travellers. He began to think that he had either lost his way or 
had wandered into one of those enchanted roads built by ghouls or 
evil spirits in order to delude travellers. He was a bold and fearless 
man, however, and he determined to goon. Neither a house nor a 
single being did he meet with all day, and he became tired and 
hungry. About nightfall, however, he saw in the distance a well- 
built tiled house. He thought it strange that so good a house should 
be built in so deserted a place, but it was getting dark, and conse- 
quently he made bold and entered. He coughed loudly and made a 
great noise (in Korea visitors announce their presence by coughing, 
or making a similar noise, instead of knocking at the door), and after 
a short time an old man appeared. The traveller begged for a night’s 
lodging, which the old man granted. The traveller's suspicions were 
further aroused by seeing that this large house had only a single 
occupant ; but as he was very tired and hungry, he determined to 
make the best of it, and, happen what would, not to show the least 
signs of fear. In the mean while the host had gone to the kitchen 
to prepare some food. In a short time he brought in a bowl of what 
appeared to be soup, and placed it before his guest. The traveller’s 
worst fears were now realized, for he saw in the dish of soup some 
human bones. He now knew at once that he was on enchanted 
ground, and that his host was an old tiger who had transformed him- 
self into an old man. The traveller also knew that tigers really fear 
men ; so, putting on his boldest manner, he made a pretence of eat- 
ing, though to tell the truth he feared that this night would be his 
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last. After some time he lay down and closed his eyes, keeping, 
however, very wide awake. He was not disturbed during the night, 
and the next morning the tiger-man appeared early, and, after wish- 
ing the traveller good-morning, asked why he had come into this 
deserted country. He answered boldly, “To hunt tigers.” “ But,” 
said the tiger-man, “ you are alone and have brought no arms. How, 
therefore, do you propose to go about it?” “Ah,” said the traveller, 
“T have been in training for months, and by the aid of drugs and 
the repetition of magic formulz I have attained great strength. 
His majesty the king, knowing this, and being in need of two hun- 
dred tiger-skins for presentation to his loyal ministers at the coming 
New Year, has commanded me to get them for him. Knowing that 
this region is infested with tigers, I have come here for that pur- 
pose. I shall remain here to-day, as I am tired with yesterday’s 
walk, and to-morrow I propose to go hunting for these beasts. I 
have no need to go far, as I have reason to believe that some will be 
found near this house.” 

In Korea it is quite a common occurrence for men to retire to a 
solitary place (usually a temple), and to go through a course of train- 
ing, that they may obtain supernatural strength and powers of endur- 
ance. Magic formule are repeated and drugs are taken, the latter 
usually consisting of iron in some form (frequently pyrites) or cinna- 
bar. In the end the spirits are invoked, and, if the man has been 
sincere in his motives and strict in his course of training, the spirits 
descend and aid him, thus enabling their disciple to leap over houses, 
fly through the air, and perform many other wonderful acts. This 
is the course through which the traveller claimed to have passed with 
a successful result, and the boldness of his statements, together with 
the hint of tigers in the neighborhood, had the desired result. The 
tiger-man became much afraid, and asked his guest to make himself 
comfortable during the morning, as he was compelled to go on an 
errand, adding that he need not be afraid to be alone, as the house 
was quite safe. At this last statement the man only laughed. The 
tiger-man departed, and the traveller knew that his story was be- 
lieved, and that it had the effect of making the tiger afraid, and that 
he was therefore quite safe as long as he put on a bold front. The 
least signs of fear, however, would be quite fatal to him. 

Now this tiger-man was king of all the tigers in that part of the 
country, and, having his fears excited, he wished to absent himself, 
not for the purpose of going on an errand, as he had told the travel- 
ler, but to call a council of his ministers and decide the best course 
to pursue. The more he thought of the matter, the more afraid he 
became, for he felt sure that the traveller recognized his true nature. 
A council of state was therefore called, and the king begged the 
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councillors to suggest some means of escaping from what he feared 
meant danger to many of them. The king laid special stress on the 
fact that no man would dare come so far, alone and without arms, 
unless he possessed superhuman strength. Moreover, the bold way 
in which he told his story without the least signs of fear, and the 
hints given, were positive indications that his guest was no ordinary 
man. The ministers trembled with fear, and it was some time 
before they could recover from their fright sufficiently to discuss 
the matter calmly. At last the minister of justice brought forward 
a suggestion. He said that there were now a large number of tigers 
in prison for violating the Laws of the Mountains. A number of 
these who were guilty of the most serious offences might be exe- 
cuted and their skins brought to the traveller, and in this way he 
might be induced to go away and leave the rest in peace. This sug- 
gestion met with approval, and the tiger-king was advised to return 
and make a proposal of this kind to the traveller. 

When the tiger-king returned he found his guest quite calm and 
collected, not showing the least signs of fear. He prostrated him- 
self and told the traveller who he was, begging him to spare their 
lives, and telling him of the proposal of the council of state. The 
traveller showed signs of disappointment, saying that he was very 
fond of hunting, but the request was a reasonable one, and therefore 
he would accept it. The traveller, however, inwardly rejoiced that 
he had escaped from a peril so easily, and the tiger-king was also 
glad to save his innocent subjects from danger. The difference, 
however, between the two was this, that the man, belonging to the 
superior order, was able to conceal his emotions, whilst the tiger, 
who belonged to the order of brutes, could not conceal his fear in 
the presence of a commanding, self-contained human being. 

The tiger-king immediately ordered the criminals to be executed, 
and their skins to be brought to the traveller. The latter also 
demanded an ox to transport the skins to Seoul, and, this being 
granted, he set out for the capital. He arrived in due time, and, dis- 
posing of his skins, was enabled to live in comfort for the remainder 
of his days. 

One of his neighbors, hearing of the way in which he obtained his 
riches, thought that he, too, would obtain wealth in the same way. 
He was, however, a very timid man, but nevertheless he set out for 
the residence of the tiger-king, where he arrived in due time. He 
told the same story as the bold traveller, but the suspicions of the 
tiger-king were immediately aroused. He thought it very strange 
that another man should come so soon after the first, and with pre- 
cisely the same tale. He said nothing, however, but waited. During 


the night he looked through a crevice in the door and saw that his 
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guest had not gone to sleep, but was sitting up and trembling with 
fear. He now knew that this man was an impostor ; so, calling his 
master, they ate him up. 


IV. THE STORY OF THE COVETOUS MAGISTRATE. 


Once upon a time there was a boy who was compelled to work 
hard for his living. In Korea every unmarried male is called a boy 
(regardless of his age), and wears his hair in a plait hanging down 
his back. On the contrary, every married male is called a man, and 
wears his hair tied up in a knot on the top of his head. To speak 
of a boy, therefore, is to speak of an unmarried male who may be 
five years old, or who may be fifty. 

This boy, although very poor, was good and honest, never know- 
ingly deceiving another, nor defrauding his employers. His parents 
were dead, and, as far as he knew, he had not a relation in any one 
of the eight provinces. At his father’s death he inherited a small 
plot of ground, and the tilling of this, as well as odd jobs at his 
neighbors’, gave him the necessary food and clothing. On account 
of his virtues he was protected by the good fairies, and therefore, 
though poor and friendless, he was enabled in time to lay by a little 
money. One spring, as he was digging in the fields, he could not 
help thinking of his lonely life, and he muttered aloud to himself: 
“ Here I dig and labor year after year, and have enough and to spare, 
but, alas! there is no one to share my loneliness and to help eat 
my rice.’ Suddenly he was startled by hearing a voice near him 
saying: “I will share your bowl of rice.” Seeing no one near, he 
called out: “ Who is it that will share my rice?”” The same answer 
came back to him as before: “I will share your bowl of rice.” He 
again asked the same question, and for the third time received the 
same answer. This time, however, he carefully listened, to ascer- 
tain if possible from whence the voice proceeded. He imagined 
that the sound came from a ridge near him, and digging in this place 
he found what appeared to be a large pumpkin. Carefully taking it 
up, he placed it in his own room, for he knew that pumpkins were 
not found buried in the ground at that time of the year, and there- 
fore there must be some mystery connected with it. In a few days 
it burst open, and out camea young girl of dazzling beauty. Imagine 
the boy's surprise when he saw her. The boy proposed, and the girl 
assented, that, as soon as the necessary preparations could be made, 
they would be married. 

In Korea news travels fast, and it was not long before the magis- 
trate of the district heard that the boy’s house was shared by a 
pretty, young girl, and he determined that, if the reports concerning 
her beauty were true, he would marry her himself. He therefore 
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sent out a trusted servant, and this man declared to his master that 
the girl was more beautiful than any he had ever seen. Now, in 
Korea, if a man who has no influence amasses wealth, it frequently 
happens that a wicked magistrate has him arrested and cast into 
prison on some trumped-up charge or other, and from this he only 
emerges when the magistrate has pocketed his wealth, either by 
means of a fine, or, as is more usual, by the acceptance of a bribe 
which the unfortunate man is only too glad to give in order to save 
himself from a beating or other punishment. In order to obtain pos- 
session of the girl, this wicked magistrate resorted to means which 
are only too common in Korea. He had the boy seized and carried 
off to the magistracy. Now, in Korea, magistrates are usually the 
very image of dignity, and it is very rare indeed that one will stoop 
so low as to associate with any of the people unless they belong to 
the class of nobles. This particular magistrate, however, was not 
only wicked and unscrupulous, but most undignified, as well as a 
gambler. He therefore proposed to play a game of chess with the 
boy, forfeiting three hundred strings of money if he lost, and taking 
the girl if he won. The boy did not dare refuse, so a day was fixed 
for the game and the boy was allowed to depart. What does a poor 
farmer’s boy know about chess? The magistrate felt sure of obtain- 
ing the girl, for he knew that chess is a game which requires thought 
and practice, and hence quite beyond the intellect of the poorer 
classes. 

The boy, having never played a game of chess in his life, became 
ill from grief, for he knew that he had no chance of winning, and 
consequently would lose the girl, of whom he had grown very fond. 
Now this girl was a fairy, and, like all beings of that class, possessed 
supernatural powers. She therefore comforted the boy, telling him 
that he would be sure to win. In the mean time, the day set apart 
for the game arrived, and the boy proceeded to the magistracy. Sure 
enough, the boy won the game, much to the surprise and vexation of 
the magistrate. As the latter had made the proposition, which was 
now known all over the district, he could not avoid paying his for- 
feit. The boy was therefore sent home with his money, and three 
hundred strings represents a great deal to a farmer’s boy. That 
night the magistrate lay awake thinking how he might obtain pos- 
session of the girl, for being once thwarted only made him more 
desirous of possessing her. The next day the magistrate again sent 
for him and made another proposal, which was that the magistrate’s 
followers would be sent, two or three days hence, to take the girl by 
force. If the boy and the members of his clan were able to oppose 
them successfully, the magistrate would again forfeit three hundred 
strings of money, otherwise the girl would be carried off. In Korea 
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the magistrate of every district has a large number of followers, who 
act as guards to the official residence, and as local militia in cases of 
riot. They are all armed with bows and arrows, spears and match- 
locks. But what followers has a friendless boy? The good fairy, 
however, promised her aid. She directed him to go and dig in the 
place where he found her, and three more pumpkins would be found. 
These were to be brought home and carefully put by until the day 
of the struggle arrived, when they were placed in front of the house. 
Soon the guards came, many in number and well-armed, and the 
boy trembled with fear. The good fairy, however, told him to 
remain calm, and cut open one of the pumpkins. After he had done 
this, a large number of well-armed soldiers emerged and immediately 
began a struggle with the guards. The soldiers were soon overcome, 
and another pumpkin was opened with a like result. These soldiers 
took the place of their defeated comrades, and compelled the guards 
to beg for mercy. The magistrate paid his forfeit and returned, 
whilst the soldiers reéntered the pumpkins, which the boy was 
directed to bury in the place where they were originally found. But 
defeat only served to increase the passion of the wicked magistrate, 
and in a few days he again sent for the boy and proposed a horse- 
race, in which a neighboring river was to be crossed. The stakes 
were the same as before. The magistrate made this proposition 
because he had in his stables the leader of the wild horses from the 
hills, a horse to whom distance is of no account, for he can jump a 
river as easily as most horses can jump a ditch. The girl, however, 
again came to the rescue, and directed the boy to go and dig in the 
same place where the pumpkins were found and he would obtain a 
horse. The boy dug at the place directed, and sure enough he found 
a horse, which he led home. On the day of the race the boy’s horse 
took the lead from the first until they reached the river. The horse 
ridden by the boy easily jumped across, but the magistrate’s horse 
fell into the river and was drowned, the magistrate himself being 
saved by the boy, who rode his horse into the river and dragged 
him to shore. The magistrate saw that it was useless to contend 
with the boy, for he was always assisted by some supernatural 
power. He paid his forfeit, and told the boy to fix a day for the mar- 
riage and he would pay all the necessary expenses. The marriage 
was celebrated in due time at the expense of the magistrate, and 


the couple lived to a ripe old age. 
E. B. Landis, M. D. 


CHEMULPO, KOREA. 
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“DE LOS’ ELL AN’ YARD.” 


Fer de los’ ell an’ yard is a huntin’ fer de mornin’, 
En she ’ll ketch up widdus fo’ we ever git dis corn in. 
Refrain of a corn-shucking song in Uncle Remus. 


Tue expression “de ell an’ yard,” as used in the quotation given 
above, has been pronounced by Southerners and writers of negro 
dialect “genuine negro” for the sword and belt of Orion. Such 
verdicts have too long been accepted as final for certain words and 
sayings in the folk-lore of our Southern negro. 

Unfortunately for the folk-lorist, as well as for the philologist and 
ethnologist, little attention has been paid to the study of our negro 
American dialects, or to the influences attending their formation. 
The first serious approach to this study reveals the fact that much 
which passes for genuine negro in speech, custom, and superstition, 
was Court English at the time of the separation of our colonies 
from the mother country. 

I have endeavored in a paper now in press to show the impor- 
tance of the study of these dialects, and the influences attending 
their formation as causes and effects, believing that through the con- 
servatism of our Southern negro may be traced missing links that 
have their value in the study of the history of the human race. Not 
only does this study aim to prove that the majority of words, expres- 
sions, and superstitions claiming to be “genuine negro” are sur- 
vivals with an English parentage, but in many instances it shows a 
background with a perspective leading into a far distant past. We 
are also indebted to this same conservatism for an immense amount 
of material in its purest and most primitive form, a matter of incal- 
culable value to the student of folk-lore. 

Just why our American negro should be more conservative than 
his African brother is a matter of conjecture, though there seem to 
be various possible causes ; that it is so, seems to be indicated by 
facts, the negro in southern Africa being more conservative than his 
more northern brother. 

We have an instance of this in the familiar “Tar Baby” story. 
If Mr. Jacobs is correct in tracing it back to the Buddist Birth Tale 
of “The Demon with the Matted Hair,” then our “ Uncle Remus” 
version is purer than any of the others. The version found by Mr. 
Heli Chatelain in Angola, Africa, shows strong marks of contact 
with the whites. In this variant not only do animals appear, but 
men also, and a flavor of European life runs through the whole. In 
the Louisiana story given by Alcée Fortier, while only animals fig- 
ure, there are more of them and the whole tale is more elaborate 
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than that of Uncle Remus. There are various other versions more 
or less simple, that we might use for comparison had we time. Some 
of these come to us from southern Africa, an interesting one having 
just been published by Poultney Bigelow in “ Harper's Magazine.” 
As a further example of conservatism, I would like to cite a tale not 
found on African soil,— the story of the rabbit and the well-buck- 
ets. Mr. John McLaren McBryde has traced this story, for the Bal- 
timore Folk-Lore Society, through the various Middle English, Old 
English, the German and French versions, to the fable of the goat 
and the fox. Some of these versions are very elaborate, and show 
interesting instances of the effect of environment. One of them, 
written in French in the thirteenth century, is a poem of 30,000 
lines. Our “Uncle Remus” story is almost identical with that of 
Caxton, the most primitive of them all. 

As interest in these researches is being aroused and their value 
recognized, certain expressions are being brought forward for discus- 
sion, among them the one already quoted, “de ell an’ yard,” for the 
sword and belt of Orion. Nor has the interest in it been confined 
to this country, for in “ The Observatory,” an astronomical mag- 
azine published at Greenwich, England, there was a short article on 
the subject in the March number for 1895. It referred to the expres- 
sion as of interest to those engaged in collecting astronomical allu- 
sions and references in contemporary literature. It called attention 
to a Christmas story in the “ Pall Mall Budget” in which a planta- 
tion song was introduced, and said that the author, “Q,” claimed 
the expression “de los’ ell an’ yard”’ to be “ genuine negro” for the 
sword and belt of Orion. 

Mr. Thomas P. Harrison, Johns Hopkins University, in an article 
published in “ Modern Language Notes,” April, 1893, advances an 
interesting theory in regard to the origin of the expression, quoting 
from another volume of Joel Chandler Harris, as follows : — 

“Tt wuz dark, but the stars wuz a shinin’, an’ Johnny could tell 
by the ell-an’-yard (the constellation of Orion) that it was nigh mid- 
night.” 

Mr. Harrison calls his article “The Elnyard,” and says: “The 
idea evolved in ‘Elnyard’ is made evident by the ancient Swedish 
term for the belt of Orion (cf. Jamison), that is, Friggerock, ‘ Freya’s 
Distaff,’ which, after the introduction of Christianity, became Mari- 
rock, Mary’s Distaff, in Scotland (cf. Century Dictionary), Our 
Lady’s Ellwand. Thus it seems that the three stars in the belt of 
Orion appeared to these people as projecting a line an ell in length.” 
He concludes his article by saying that “Mr. Harris is evidently 
wrong in writing ell-an’-yard; the n is only the Middle English 
ending as it appears in eln (cf. Century Dictionary) for ell.’’ 
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Now, while Mr. Harrison’s theory is an interesting one, and helps 
to throw light on the subject, he has confined his researches to the 
dictionaries. As folk-lorists we must go farther, and, taking up 
the folk-lore of the constellation, see if we cannot find a more satis- 
factory explanation. 

From time immemorial no constellation in the heavens, not even 
the Great Bear, has been so noted as Orion. In and around it are 
some of the most remarkable stars, as well as the most brilliant con- 
stellations ; so that when Orion is on the meridian all these celestial 
bodies are displayed in their utmost splendor, and this is visible in 
turn to all the world, Orion being sometimes above and sometimes 
below the equator. 

It is not surprising, then, to find an immense amount of folk-lore 
clustered about this part of the heavens, or to find traces of it all 
over the known world. 

Confining ourselves to Orion, we might stop to wonder, with the 
astronomers quoted by Mr. Andrew Lang, how and when this par- 
alellogram of stars suggested the idea of the “ Mighty Hunter,” for 
as such it appears in the various cults, whether represented by the 
figure of a man or an animal, the latter form being still retained by 
our American Indians. 

The early representations of the constellation on ancient monu- 
ments are five straight lines joining the principal stars, by the side 
of which are the hieroglyphic characters that represent a man, a 
sword, and belt, etc. In the temple of Denderah the constellation 
is represented by the figure of a man. 

According to some commentators on the Vedas, however, the first 
conception of the constellation was that of a head, an antelope’s 
head transfixed with an arrow; but these same commentators dis- 
agree as to just where the head was situated, and some claim that 
the whole of the antelope was there, the head being formed of the 
stars now forming Orion’s head, while his shoulders and knees were 
the four feet of the antelope. The other theory claims that the 
antelope’s head was formed of the stars round the belt of Orion, 
the belt itself being the arrow that caused the antelope’s death. 
Later we find the arrow becoming the belt of Orion in the Hindu 
legend of Prajapati, “The Master of Life,” ““The God of Sacrifice,” 
“Time,” “The Year.” Various legends are told of him, one being 
that, as the Year or Time, he fell in love with and receded towards 
his daughter Rohini, variously known as the “ Dawn,” the “ Sky,” 
and the star Aldebaran. To punish him for this love, the gods 
created a monster who shot an arrow through him and destroyed 
him. Following the arrow through classic literature, we find con- 
stant references to it, as for instance when Eos (Aurora, the dawn) 
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fell in love with Orion and carried him off, and Diana, to appease 
the anger of the gods, shot him with an arrow. 

Again, we are told that Diana herself was in love with him, and 
that Apollo, angered, induced her to shoot with an arrow at an 
object in the sea that proved to be the head of Orion, who was 
swimming. Orion and the arrow flew at once into the heavens, as 
did Prajapati and the arrow that slew him. There are other versions 
dealing with the arrow, which is still found in South America in 
connection with the constellation. 

Among the ancient Jews, comets were known as “burning ar- 
rows,” and the Talmud teaches that, when one of these “burning 
arrows” passes through Orion, it will destroy the world. 

Classic literature furnishes many accounts of Orion’s life, loves, 
and death, after which he always appears in the heavens as a giant, 
a mighty hunter; among the Chinese, ‘The Conqueror.” To some 
he was the post-diluvian hunter, the mighty Nimrod, and is said to 
have had the power of walking on the water with dry feet. It would 
be interesting to know if there is any connection between this and 
the fact that certain phases of the constellation were dreaded by 
mariners of old. 

To the Hebrew who said, “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion,” the constellation was 
known as Kesil, said to come from Chesil, meaning to be incon- 
stant, to stir up; and through the ages unsettled weather, with 
storms and tempests, was supposed to attend the constellation, caus- 
ing it, as I have said, to be greatly dreaded by mariners. The loss 
of the Roman fleet in the first Punic war was attributed to the sail- 
ing of the Consuls between the risings of Orion and Sirius, despite 
the warnings of the pilots ; while Eneas accounted for his being cast 
on the African coast to the fact that “dire Orion roused the sea.” 

Just when the belt or girdle, the sword, the lion’s skin, and the 
club appeared, it is difficult to say. A Hindu writer,! who bases his 
claim for great antiquity of the Vedas on their references to Orion, 
suggests that the sacred thread of the Parsees worn round the waist, 
thus “ girding up the loins,” is in imitation of Orion’s belt or girdle. 
The Brahmin wears the sacred thread, he claims, as symbolic of 
Prajapati’s girdle; and, while a novice, the boy who is to become a 
Brahmin takes part in a ceremony during which he wears about the 
waist a grass cord knotted three times in front to represent the 
three stars in Orion’s belt. In this rite, known as the “thread cere- 
mony,” a stick of the fig-tree is held aloft while the following sacrifi- 
cial formula is spoken :— 

1 Bal Gangddhar Tilak, The Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the 
Vedas. Bombay, 1893. 
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“© wood, be erect, and protect me from sin till the end of this 
sacrifice !”” 

Originally the skin of a deer or lion was worn, but now only 
a small piece tied to a silken thread. Here, then, for the novice 
who is about to become a Brahmin, a follower of Prajapati, the first 
of all the Brahmins, we have the girdle, the skin, and the club of 
Orion. 

There are analogies to the stories of Orion and Prajapati in the 
legends of Woden the wild hunter, the god Frey and his stag, and 
others which we have not time to point out. 

While the legends of the constellation, as a whole, are so varied, 
even more variously picturesque are the names given to the sword 
and belt. The Parsees have called the belt “the star-bespangled 
girdle,” while the Greenlander sees in it three Greenlanders who 
have lost their way, and the German finds there three mowers. 

The belt has been known as “ Peter’s staff,” and in Smyth’s 
“Cycle of Celestial Objects,” published in England in 1844, some 
of the popular names are given, such as “ Jacob’s staff,” possibly 
because of the traditional idea mentioned by Eusebius that Israel 
was an astrologer. Among the other names mentioned are “the 
golden yard of seamen,” “the three kings of soothsayers,” “the 
ell and yard of tradesmen,” “the rake of husbandmen,” and “ Our 
Lady’s wand of the Papists.” In our own country, where the expres- 
sion is in common use, we find in “ The Wonders of the Heavens,” 
by Duncan Bradford, Boston, 1837, the sword and belt of Orion 
again spoken of as the “ yard and ell,” with a short description. 

Still earlier, E. H. Burritt, A. M., in his “Geography of the 
Heavens,” published at Hartford, Conn., 1833, gives a more detailed 
description. He says: “Those four brilliant stars, in the form of 
a long square, or parallelogram, intersected in the middle by the 
‘three stars,’ or e// and yard, form the outline of Orion.” Again, 
in speaking of the stars in the belt, he says: “ They are usually dis- 
tinguished by the name of the ‘three stars,’ because there are no 
other stars in the heavens that exactly resemble them in position 
and brightness, etc., etc. The more common appellation for them, 
including those in the sword, is the e// and yard. They derive the 
latter name from the circumstance that the line which unites the 
three stars in the belt measures just three degrees in length, and is 
divided by the central star into two equal parts, like a yardstick, 
thus serving as a gradual standard for measuring the distances of 
stars from each other. There is a row of stars south of the belt, 
running obliquely, which form the sword. This row is called the 
ell, because it is once and a quarter the length of the yard or belt.” 

An effort to find, if possible, some knowledge or use of the expres- 
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sion “the ell and yard” outside of the Southern States has resulted 
in the discovery of a trace of it in a perverted form among the 
retired sea captains on Cape Cod, notably those who have spent 
most of their lives whaling. 

One old captain, who I was told knew more of lunar observation 
than any man on the Cape, informed me he had never heard of the 
ell and yard, but knew all about the yard and ell (note my quo- 
tation from “The Wonders of the Heavens,” Duncan Bradford). 
He explained that the three stars in the belt were called the yard 
because they resembled the yard-arm of a ship, but when joined with 
the stars in the sword they formed the letter L. Another form of 
expression that was given me was simply the letter L. From that 
version the yard had disappeared. 

“ But why,” I have been asked, “do the negroes say ‘de los’ ell 
an’ yard’?” It is possible that this is a poetic fancy. When 
“Johnny” can tell, by their position in the heavens, that it is near 
midnight, he does not say “de los’ ell an’ yard;”” he sees them. It 
is in the corn-shucking song that they are lost. 

Now the corn-shucking, in parts of the South, as the rice-gather- 
ing in others, was a festival season. It was made on one plantation, 
then on another, an all-night jollification, joined in by negroes on the 
neighboring plantations. During the night songs were sung, often 
accompanied by the notes of the banjo, or a crude form of shuffling 
dance ; jokes were passed around, and refreshments liberally pro- 
vided by the master. At this season of the year, the “ell and yard” 
at daybreak are just below the horizon. To the negro they are lost, 
“huntin’ fer de mornin’,” which threatens to appear before the corn 
is “in,” or housed :— 

Fer de los’ ell an’ yard is a huntin’ fer de mornin’, 
En she'll ketch up widdus fo’ we ever git dis corn in. 


We have already seen that the departed spirits the Greenlander 
sees in the belt have “lost their way.” Orion, too, when his eyes 
were put out, was lost, and was obliged to have a guide to take him 
to the rising sun, whose rays were to restore his sight. Among the 
legends of Prajapati we find that, as the God of Sacrifice, he disap- 
peared for a time from among the gods, who knew not where he 
was. As Yajna, the year, he was lost when he went back in search 
of his daughter Rohini, and it is even hinted that the constellation 
itself disappeared from the heavens, and for a time was lost. How 
much, then, of the expression “de los’ ell an’ yard”’ can be claimed 
now as “genuine negro”? 

An old negro woman in Maryland, when asked why she called the 
constellation the “hellnyard,” replied, “My missus told me so.” 

Annie Weston Whitney. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


III. 


Tue examination of stories belonging to the cycle may be con- 
tinued by some account of French romances, in which, as in the 
incomplete poem of Crestien, Perceval is made the hero of the narra- 
tion. 

CONTINUATORS OF CRESTIEN. 

Several long poetical compositions are preserved, in which courtly 
poets undertook to complete Crestien’s unfinished tale. There 
seems to me no reason to believe that any of these makers of verse 
possessed information regarding the history other than the sugges- 
tions offered by their original. For their matter they depended on 
commonplaces of the romantic poetry of their time, eked out by an 
abundant exercise of individual ingenuity, each successive writer 
freely utilizing, embroidering, and recombining the situations de- 
picted by his predecessors. 

In the printed edition, these supplements were united with Cres- 
tien’s poem in such manner as apparently to form a homogeneous 
work, and reproduced in an uncritical text abounding with interpola- 
tions and confusions. 

(1.) First continuator. Crestien left incomplete adventures relat- 
ing to Gawain (to use English spelling); an anonymous romancer 
carried on the doings of this hero. His work, devoid of psycholo- 
gical interest, moves on the usual level of fiction devoted to knightly 
exploits ; the production, however, possesses some interest from the 
consideration that the author made use of certain tales already 
familiar in Arthurian fiction, and that the outlines of his plots, in 
these cases, seem not so completely recast by free imagination as is 
usual with writings of this cycle. 

Among these stories may be mentioned the concluding episode 
(lines 20,843-21,916) relating to Carahes (the Gaherys of Malory), 
a brother of Gawain. While Arthur is holding court at Carlisle a 
boat appears, drawn by a swan, and containing the body of a slain 
knight, the lance-head still inserted in the wound ; a letter requests 
that the burial may be postponed for a year, in order that oppor- 
tunity may be given for the extraction of the fragment; the knight 
who succeeds in this essay will be under obligation to avenge the 
blood of the deceased. Carahes touches the weapon, which of itself 
falls into his hand, and consequently feels himself bound: to set off 
as knight errant in quest of an enemy of whose name and residence 
he is ignorant. At this time the hero is pledged to return to a 
certain garden, where he had been vanquished by a dwarf, who has 
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bound him to reappear at the end of a year; he fulfils the engage- 
ment, this time vanquishes the dwarf, and also subsequently jousts 
with the dwarf’s master, using the spear-head mentioned; in the 
encounter the adversary of Carahes is struck down with a wound of 
the same character as that which he himself had inflicted on the 
knight of the swan-boat, this antagonist being that very murderer of 
whom Carahes is in search. A damsel who happens to be present 
recognizes the lance-head as formerly the property of her own lover, 
the unfortunate swan-knight ; this personage is named as Brange- 
mor, son of Brangepart, the (fairy) queen of a solitary isle, and of 
her mortal lover, Guingamor (a name variously spelled) ; the poet 
speaks of the tale of Guingamor as famous in his day. Of this lay 
a version has survived (“ Romania,’’ vol. viii. 1879, p. 50); the ex- 
tant tale is apparently a variant of that known to the continuator, 
and does not contain the name of the fairy mistress. The story, of 
the Rip Van Winkle type, relates to the experience of a knight who 
has been resident in a fairy palace for three days, as he supposes, but 
in reality for three hundred years; such a history has been related 
in numerous European forms, and in all probability was familiar 
throughout Europe, in many variations, at the time of the contin- 
uator. A later writer, author of the prologue to be mentioned, 
seems to have known a different or modified version of the tale of 
the swan-boat, seeing that he places the scene at Glamorgan; he 
regards the fiction as a “branch” of the Grail history. 

In spite of the remotely mythical character which belongs to cer- 
tain incidents of the account, this fantastic narrative bears obvious 
marks of recent elaboration, and cannot, as seems to me, be regarded 
otherwise than as the composition of French romancers contem- 
porary with the continuator, and as the product of their unbridled 
fancy, which, after the time of Crestien, overflowed all limits. The 
idea of the swan-bark may probably have been borrowed from a 
French tale, then well known, but which has been preserved only in 
later forms, The Chevalier au Cygne. The traditional element of 
the adventure seems to have consisted in a popular belief, of which 
traces elsewhere appear, that the weapon which has been instru- 
mental in causing a death ought to be preserved, probably on 
account of the superstitious belief that it would be found potent in 
the vengeance. The figure of the dwarf (originally a demonic 
power), who requires a knight whom he has encountered to meet 
him a second time at the expiration of a year, was a genuine ele- 
ment of popular fiction, but is here introduced from other tales (one 
such narrative recited by the continuator himself) and has under- 
gone a recast which obscures primary significance. 

A section of this continuation (lines 19,637—20,375) deals with the 
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Legend of the Grail, and makes Gawain arrive at the castle of 
the Roi Pescéour, or Fisher King, just as in the poem of Crestien 
Perceval had done. While King Arthur and his court are encamped 
in the forest, an armed knight passes, who fails to accost the queen 
(the idea is borrowed from Crestien’s Erec). The seneschal Kex 
(Kay) having failed in an attempt to bring in the knight, that task 
is intrusted to Gawain, whom the stranger voluntarily follows (the 
model is the narration of Crestien’s Perceval). The knight, while 
thus under the protection of Arthur’s nephew, is shot by an arrow 
directed by an invisible hand (it is hinted that Kex is the author of 
the misdeed) ; before leaving the world, the knight makes a last 
request, that Gawain shall don his armor and ride his steed, in 
order to fulfil a task, respecting which he supplies no additional 
information. Accordingly, Gawain pursues his way, riding he 
knows not whither, and on his route passes a chapel, in which a 
light is extinguished by a black hand. (It afterwards appears that 
this extinction is an emblem of the death of one of the race of the 
Fisher ; the poet declines to explain the occurrence, remarking that 
it is characteristic of the Grail that the story must be related only 
as “it ought to go,” line 19,940). The hero rides all night and all 
the following day (through Normandy and Brittany, says the text, 
doubtless corrupt ; the scene is laid on the marches of Britain). At 
last he reaches the sea, and enters an avenue overarched by boughs 
(the notion is copied after the journey of Yvain in Crestien’s Chev- 
alier au Lion); he proceeds in this direction until midnight. At 
last he reaches a hall full of people, who on account of his costume 
at first take him for their master, but perceive their error when he 
is disarmed. Those present quit the hall; bearers enter, carrying 
a bier on which is laid the body of a knight, upon whose breast 
lies the fragment of a sword; clergy follow in procession (the 
account is modelled after the funeral scene in Crestien’s poem relat- 
ing to Yvain). The company depart, leaving behind the bier ; 
Gawain sees a crowned knight, who calls for water, and a banquet 
is served ; in place of seneschal and butler, the rich Grail in many 
courses performs the service, supplying the tables with food and 
wine ; when the king commands the board to be removed, the 
supper vanishes. Gawain, left to himself, sees only the bier and a 
lance, from which drips blood, flowing through a golden tube into 
a silver cup. The king reappears, carrying the sword brought by 
Gawain, which is only the other half of that resting on the body 
of the knight drawn by the swan. (It is now perceived that the 
knight whose armor Gawain had donned was bound on an errand of 
vengeance; according to the idea of the vengeful weapon already 
noted, the person to be avenged being the lord now about to be 
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interred, who had been slain with the sword broken in the stroke, 
carried by the avenger of blood, and from him taken by Gawain.) 
The king requires his guest to reunite the pieces of the sword, 
declaring that under no other condition will he be able to succeed in 
his task. Gawain makes inquiry about the lance, and is informed 
that it is that with which the Son of God had been wounded in the 
side, and which will bleed until the Day of Judgment. As the 
latter stroke had caused inestimable gain, so another blow (that by 
which the nameless lord had been slain) has brought about terrible 
loss, seeing that thereby the kingdom of Logres (¢. ¢. Loegria, 
England) and the whole country had been destroyed. While listen- 
ing, Gawain falls asleep, and at morn finds himself by the seashore, 
his horse and arms at his side. He sees the country (which, as it 
seems, has been in a waste and waterless condition, although nothing 
has been definitely said to that effect) restored to verdure and fresh- 
ness as a result of the questions he has asked ; the folk whom he 
encounters bless him for such result, but blame him for not making 
inquiry with regard to the Grail, a procedure which would have 
caused them unspeakable satisfaction. He promises himself that, if 
another opportunity offers, he will be less neglectful, and will in- 
quire as to the mystery (/e secré et tout le service, 20,333). He 
resolves to make up for his failure by accomplishing other feats of 
arms before returning to Britain (the borderlands of adventure in 
which these occurrences are supposed to take place, though within 
the island, are not included under that title). 

The suggestions on which this narration is founded are furnished 
by Crestien, who makes Perceval receive from his cousin, the Fisher 
King, a sword which is to break at the first blow; this weapon is 
used by Perceval, and actually is shattered, but the pieces are 
sought and obtained by the Fisher. It has also been stated that 
the sword may be reunited only by a certain Trebucet, resident 
at an unnamed lake, and that, after such welding, it will be a trust- 
worthy weapon. The continuator, finding the enigmatical weapon 
thus in possession of the lord of the Grail, thought that he could 
make good use of the situation, making ability to join the pieces 
a necessary part of the credentials of the hero who comes to 
inquire about the sacred vessel. But, in order to utilize the sugges- 
tion, he is obliged altogether to contradict Crestien’s representa- 
tions. There could hardly be a more definite indication that the 
continuator had no independent information about the story, and 
that his source, so far as regards a story of the Grail, was solely the 
incomplete romance of Crestien, complemented by a liberal exer- 
cise of imagination. As usual in such cases, the intelligence of 
the writer was unable to prevent lapse into utter inconsequence ; 
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instead of proceeding to describe the manner in which Arthur's 
nephew proceeds on his duty of blood vengeance, he turns to 
another episode, avoiding particulars as to the name and rank of two 
slain knights, no doubt for the best of reasons, namely, because he 
had himself no definite idea, and did not find his power of invention 
sufficiently brilliant to carry him through so difficult a task. 

Equal indifference to the intentions of his predecessor is shown 
in the continuator’s treatment of the Grail. In Crestien this is 
simply a dish used for the purpose of conveying food to an unseen 
person, of religious profession, who is able to exist on the sacred 
host, the bread of angels. The continuator has altogether forgotten 
the invisible occupant of the adjoining chamber, whose comfort had 
been the sole reason for the introduction of a dish; in his tale the 
vessel now appears in the character of a miraculous producer of 
food. The dish has become a talisman, its title Graal being not a 
common but a proper name; it has a mystic character, and the tale 
relating to it is so sacred that it must be communicated with caution. 
As the lance is connected with Christian history, and as an account 
of the Grail is reserved for a climax, it would seem that the vessel 
also must have been associated, in the author’s mind, with the 
Passion, and that a legend must have belonged to it, as well as to 
the sacred spear. No such legend has been preserved save that 
related by Robert de Boron ; nor is it clear how any one could have 
been led to think of a dish as the holiest of Christian symbols, had 
it not been for the identification with the cup of the Eucharist, 
which was probably the invention of Robert himself. Moreover, 
the words cited as applicable to the uses of the vessel are terms 
used by Robert, and possibly borrowed from him. It has above 
been argued that in all likelihood the poem of Robert succeeded 
that of Crestien by a very few years. For these reasons I am 
inclined to regard the story of the continuator as the result of the 
concordance of ideas borrowed from Robert and Crestien. It is, 
however, possible that intermediate terms may have existed; the 
appearance of Crestien’s poem was doubtless followed by a flood of 
speculations regarding the intent of the author, and the manner in 
which he had designed to continue his narrative; of the mass of 
literature relating to the subject, only a small portion has survived. 
In regard to the date of the continuator nothing definite can be 
stated, saving that his relation to subsequent works of the cycle 
seems to indicate his time of writing as scarce later than a decade 
after the predecessor whose work he undertook to carry on. 

(2.) Second continuator.— The history was taken up by a rhymer 
as incoherent, but less lively ; the name of this poet, who turned 
his attention to the exploits of Perceval, according to G. Paris, was 
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probably Gaucher de Dourdan. The result was a tedious narrative 
in which the ideas of Crestien and his continuator were variously 
embroidered and expanded. Tales of knights in superb castles 
waiting to be challenged by sound of horn, champions who fulfil the 
bidding of their mistresses by defence of dangerous fords, damsels 
who mourn over slain lovers whom the hero is expected to avenge, 
are repeated beyond satiety. A great part of the story is occupied 
by a complicated narration concerning the lady of a castle possess- 
ing a self-playing chess-board. Perceval arrives at this castle and 
plays a game, in which he is mated by the pieces, who move of their 
own accord ; in his disgust he is inclined to throw the board and 
men into a lake below, but is prevented by the sudden appearance 
of a fair damsel (who makes a mysterious appearance at the window, 
standing outside, and in front of the water, line 22,497). Enamoured 
of this personage, he entreats her favors, and, as a condition of 
obtaining these, is required to capture the head of a white stag, by 
the aid of a hound lent for the purpose ; the head is obtained, but, 
together with the hound, carried off by a daughter of the Fisher 
King, who desires to punish the hero for his failure to make inquiry 
respecting the Grail. Perceval finds the latter damsel, and requests 
the return of the stolen property, but is now required to vanquish 
a knight who has his dwelling in a tomb; while doing battle with 
this objectionable person, the head and hound are carried off by 
a brother of the latter. In the sequel Perceval is able to recover 
the stolen objects and return them to the owner, whose reward he 
receives. Intercalated is an account of a visit to the mother whom 
Perceval had deserted: she has passed from earth, but left behind 
a daughter ; from the lips of his sister Perceval is informed of his 
mother’s death. In the end, Perceval a second time reaches the 
(unnamed) castle of the Fisher King, and (as Gawain in the lines of 
the first continuator) is.required to rejoin the pieces of the sword, a 
task which he nearly but not quite accomplishes ; this partial suc- 
cess causes the host to proclaim his guest as lord of his house; at 
this point the story, having artfully given a hint of incompletion, 
suddenly breaks off (no doubt by intention, the author having under- 
taken to produce an effect similar to that made by the incomplete 
tale of Crestien). 

The writer has given himself no opportunity to explain his idea 
of the Grail; but his manner of description, and the epithets he 
applies are in all respects consonant with the supposition that to him 
the Grail was known as the sacramental vessel described by Robert 
de Boron. As in the case of his predecessor, the poet is perfectly 
ready to contradict the ideas and situations of Crestien, provided he 
can produce an effect by so doing; he has no hesitation in sacri- 
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ficing the character of his hero for the sake of disreputable adven- 
tures, making him a second time visit his mistress Blancheflor, only 
for the sake of again abandoning her ; he does not seem to have con- 
ceived that the sacred nature of the vessel required any correspond- 
ing quality in the hero. Respecting his date, nothing further can be 
said than that the continuation seems to have been familiar to most 
of the writers subsequently to be considered. 

(3.) Mennecier. — Nearly a generation later (about 1220) a third 
rhymer took up the tale. This author was able to add the names 
wanting in his predecessors ; he affirmed that the knight at whose 
funeral Gawain had assisted was Goon Desert, a brother of the 
Fisher King, slain by a certain Partinial of the Red Tower, nephew 
of Espinogre, enemy of the Fisher. The stroke is avenged by Per- 
ceval, who carries the head of Partinial to the castle of the Fisher- 
man, and once more witnesses the service of the Grail (the contin- 
uator has neglected to notice the mysterious hermit of Crestien’s 
narrative). The Fisher King, learning that Perceval is his nephew, 
desires to abdicate in his favor; but the guest refuses to accept such 
preferment during the lifetime of his host. He returns to Arthur's 
court, where he remains until the decease of the king, when he is 
summoned by a damsel and assumes the kingdom. After seven 
years, informed of the decease of his brother Agloval, he retires to 
a hermitage, whither he is followed by the Grail, which serves him 
with food. After ten years more he passes away ; his soul is taken 
up to heaven, as are Grail, lance, and salver, while his body is 
interred in the Palats Aventureus, and on his stone inscribed : “ Here 
lies Perceval li Galois, who achieved the adventures of the Holy 
Grail.” 

It is clear that this writer understood the Grail in the manner in 
which it is described by Robert ; but the uncertainties of an inaccu- 
rate text make it impossible to say whether or not he was acquainted 
with the Galahad version of the story. It does not seem necessary 
to argue that his additions to the story are the result of pure inven- 
tion. 

(4.) Gerbert.— Of this writer, nearly contemporary with Menne- 
cier, only an abstract has been published, a deficiency probably not 
to be much regretted. The conclusion is independent of that of 
Mennecier, but, according to the editor, follows the work of Gaucher. 
In his second visit to the castle of the Grail, Perceval is unsuccess- 
ful and turned away (as Gawain had been). He marries Blanche- 
flor, but a celestial voice bids him preserve his virginity, promising 
that from his line shall descend a lady who shall be ancestress of 
the deliverer of the Holy Sepulchre (vol. vi. p. 210; the allusion is 
to the legend of the Chevalier au Cygne, in which the swan-knight 
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is made forefather of Godfrey of Bouillon). In a third visit Perceval 
reunites the pieces of the sword, and in answer to questions is told 
the story of Joseph of Arimathza, now explained in conformity with 
the Galahad romance, obviously familiar to the writer. 

The poem thus furnishes an additional example of the freedom 
used by writers of the cycle; the author has no hesitation in trans- 
ferring situations from a tale quite different in character. 

(5.) WS. of Berne.—In a brief but independent ending given in 
the MS. of Berne, Perceval, in a third visit, names himself to the 
Fisher King as son of Alain li Gros. The Fisher acknowledges 
Perceval as his grandson; within three days the king dies, conse- 
crating Perceval as his successor. 

(6.) Prologue. — An unknown writer thought proper to prefix to 
Crestien’s Perceval an introduction of more than twelve hundred 
lines. This author was acquainted with three visits of Perceval to the 
Grail (line 327), and therefore with the sacramental character of the 
vessel, in accordance with the representations of Robert de Boron; 
but he furnishes an example of the freedom of these romancers in 
an account of the vessel totally inconsistent with that of Robert. In 
ancient times, as he avers, it had been the practice of puce/es (maid- 
ens, 2. é. fairies) to issue from their mounds bearing refreshment, 
and carrying wine in cups of gold; King Amangon having violated 
one of these damsels and carried off her cup, the kingdom became 
waste, the trees lost their leaves, and the fountains ceased to flow. 
The cause of the injured damsels was taken up by armed knights, 
who waged war against Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
One of these cavaliers, Blihos Bliheris, having been captured by 
Gauvain, was sent prisoner to the court of Arthur, where he re- 
mained as a nameless personage. This captive was an excellent 
story-teller who never bored his hearers :— 

Mais si trés bons contes savoit 

Que nus ne se péust lasser 

De ses paroles escouter. 
From this informant the knights of the court learn that their antag- 
onists are descendants of the fairy damsels and their outragers. 
On acquiring this information, the knights vow a quest in search of 
the court of the Rich Fisher (thus made one of these fairy man- 
sions) ; this personage, a famous necromancer, was capable of alter- 
ing his shape in a hundred ways. The poet is acquainted with 
seven “branches” of the history of the Grail, in each of which the 
castle is visited by a different knight; among these divisions he 
mentions stories of Tristan and Lancelot, and a “conte del ciel,” 
perhaps a version of the tale above mentioned concerning Carahes. 

The idea set forth by the writer, that trouble between fairies and 
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mankind had arisen in consequence of the injustice and ingratitude 
of individuals who had abused their favors, appears elsewhere. It 
is possible that the author had found something similar in familiar 
Arthurian stories ; but the connection of the idea with the Grail is 
to be considered as his own addition, and only another example of 
the recklessness with which minstrels used the tales they professed 
to complete. 
PERCEVAL (DIDOT MS.). 

Robert de Boron makes the future possessor of the holy vessel to 
have been an unborn son of Alein, sister’s son of Joseph of Arima- 
thea. The work of Robert may have led to numerous attempts to 
complete the tale. Of such essays two are extant. The first, a con- 
tinuation of the story of the Merlin, exists only in the single manu- 
script indicated. 

The tale opens with an account of the manner in which Arthur 
learns from Merlin that the Round Table has been made in imita- 
tion of that of the Last Supper and its copy by Joseph, in which 
had been left an empty seat symbolical of that occupied by Judas. 
The early history is related after suggestions contributed by Robert’s 
Joseph of Arimathza, The possessor of the Grail, the Fisher King, 
now an old man, cannot be cured of his infirmity until visited by the 
best of knights, who will put a question regarding the use of the 
Grail, after which the enchantments of Britain will come to an end, 
Merlin withdraws to his place in Ortoberlande (z. e¢. Northumber- 
land), where he finds Blaise, confessor of Merlin’s mother, whom he 
informs respecting the events ; it is through the work of Blaise, as 
we are told, that the history is known. In the next scene we are 
taken to the home of the dying Alein (the Fisher King), who, at the 
command of the Holy Ghost, bids his son Perceval seek out his 
grandfather Bron, father of Alein, who dwells in the isles of Ireland, 
and who will not die until he has been able to commend the holy 
vessel to his descendant, who is charged, in the first instance, to 
repair to the court of Arthur, where he will obtain directions in 
regard to his future course. At Pentecost, in Carlisle, Arthur holds 
a tournament, at which Perceval makes his appearance, on the first 
day taking no conspicuous part; on the second day he bears arms 
for the sake of Aleine, niece of Gauvain. Perceval is invited by the 
king to become one of the household, and in spite of the warnings 
of Arthur, who mentions the fate of previous occupants of the place, 
insists on seating himself in the perilous seat left at the Round Table 
(as recounted in the Merlin). The earth opens, and a celestial voice 
rebukes the king, declaring that, were it not for the excellence of 
Perceval’s father, the guest would have suffered the fate of that 
Moys who (as related in the poem of Robert) had suffered for simi- 
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lar presumption: it is said that the infirmity of the Fisher King 
cannot be cured until one of the companions of the Round Table 
shall have accomplished such feats of arms as to merit the title 
of the best of knights; after such distinction is attained, he shall 
be conducted to the habitation of the Fisher, who will be healed 
but pass away, leaving to the new-comer the holy vessel and com- 
municating the secret words taught by Joseph. As a consequence 
of this revelation, Perceval makes a vow to seek the house of the 
Fisher King, and his example is followed by the other knights; on 
the following day they come to a chapel and a cross, where the quest- 
ers separate, each pursuing his own separate path. The adven- 
tures of Perceval are narrated at length, the narrative being in great 
measure based on that of the second continuator concerning the 
damsel of the chessboard, the head of the white stag, and the stolen 
hound, a history repeated with additions and improvements; as in 
the continuation, the sister of Perceval also figures. With these 
incidents are interwoven adventures patterned after the poem of 
Crestien, so that the whole narration forms a curious mélange of 
themes derived from the original work and its sequel. In the end, 
Perceval arrives at the castle of his grandfather, puts the question, 
and heals the king. Perceval is informed that the lance is that with 
which Christ was pierced, and that the Grail contained the holy 
blood collected by Joseph of Arimathza. A voice from heaven 
informs Bron that within three days he will depart from earth, after 
having informed his successor respecting the secret words; angels 
carry the soul of the king to heaven, and the enchantments of Brit- 
ain are at anend. At the same time is heard at the Round Table 
a crash of thunder. Merlin conducts Perceval to Blaise, declaring 
that his own labors are at an end. A conclusion carries on the his- 
tory of Arthur until the time of his departure for Avalon, the story 
being related by Merlin, who declares that he himself can neither 
die nor henceforth freely move in the world, and who returns to a 
place of concealment in the forest. 

This romance has been regarded as composed by Robert de 
Boron, and as forming the third member of a trilogy, of which the 
Joseph of Arimathza and the Merlin were the earlier divisions. 
Such seems still to be the opinion of G. Paris (“ Littérature fran- 
caise au moyen age,” p. 99); but he offers no argument in defence 
of this position. Supposing the doubts before offered concerning 
Robert's authorship of the Merlin to obtain acceptance, the suppo- 
sition falls to the ground. Independently of such view, there are 
reasons for presuming that the writer of the tale was not identical 
with the authors of the two other treatises. In favor of such opin- 
ion no good ground has been given. Robert makes his romance 
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depend on a pretended Latin original written by Joseph himself; 
the writer of the Perceval would have his readers believe that a 
work of Blaise was his authority. The difference of style and con- 
ception appears to me so total as to exclude common authorship; 
the Perceval is ultra-romantic, as the Merlin is pseudo-historical, 
and the Joseph legendary. According to the Merlin, the perilous 
seat is not to be filled until the achievement of the adventure of the 
Grail; in the Perceval, the place is taken before anything is heard 
of the Grail, and no further mention is made of the empty place. 
As the number of banqueters at the Round Table the Merlin names 
fifty knights, the Perceval twelve peers, and afterwards thirty 
knights. Such variation has the appearance of one of those contra- 
dictions which, as before observed, continuators, in their reckless 
desire for originality, were in the habit of introducing. Finally, the 
father of the hero is named, not Alein, as in the poem of Robert, 
but Alein li Gros, as in the prose recast of Robert. Again, if the 
work had really been composed by the same hand as the Merlin, it 
could scarcely have been so neglected as to appear only in a single 
manuscript. 
PELLESVAUS. 

There is extant another long prose romance, in which Perceval is 
represented asason of Alein li Gros; this person is now spoken of as 
lord of the Vales of Camelot (in the MSS. the name is misspelled 
as Vilein or Julien). Instead of Bron, another name is assigned to 
the grandfather of Perceval, whose mother is a cousin of Lancelot ; 
but the relation of the heroto Joseph of Arimathzea is the same as in 
the poem of Robert. The writer amused himself with capriciously 
altering the name Perceval, spelling it, in accordance with fantastic 
derivations, as Perlesvaus (expounded as a name indicating the loss 
of the Vales), or Par-lui-fet (self-made): the form Perceval is, how- 
ever, usual; in a subscription the name is spelled Pellesvaus. 

In this tale no mention is made of an empty seat at the Round 
Table. In the court of Arthur at Carlisle appear three damsels, 
who arrive in a car drawn by white stags, and bring from the Fisher 
King a red-cross shield, once the property of Joseph of Arimathza, 
hereafter to be used by the destined hero who will accomplish the 
adventure of the Grail; the proper person will be known by his own 
shield, which will exhibit a white stag on a red ground, as well as 
by the reception of a pet hound left for the purpose. The first visit 
of Perceval to the Grail is not expressly related, but he is repre- 
sented as sick in consequence of his failure. Perceval relieves the 
Chastel de Puceles from the attack of a wicked uncle of his own, 
the king of the Chastel Mortel. This person, the villain of the 
drama, persecutes the mother of Perceval, who is dwelling at Came- 
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lot, and her daughter goes to Arthur’s court in search of a cham- 
pion. At this time Perceval himself arrives in a galley managed 
by a white-haired old man, takes the shield of Joseph, and departs 
before his sister can come to speech with him. Lancelot and 
Gawain go in quest of the hero. The sister, however, fortunately 
meets Perceval, and informs him of his mother’s situation; he sets 
out for Camelot, while the sister goes to a cemetery, whither it 
is necessary for her to proceed in order to obtain a cloth from the 
altar. At the entrance of Camelot she overtakes her brother, and 
the three surviving members of the family are reunited. Perceval 
departs on adventures, in the course of which he visits his uncle, 
the Hermit King; certain of his experiences are allegorically ex- 
plained. Meantime, after the death of the Fisher King, Perceval’s 
wicked uncle has usurped the castle of the Quest, where, in an 
adjoining chapel, the Grail is wont to appear, and has paganized the 
place. Perceval, with twelve hermits, undertakes an expedition and 
storms the castle, while the uncle kills himself. Perceval is now 
led to undertake a remarkable voyage, in the course of which he 
touches at various islands. In one of these isles he sees men of 
remarkable whiteness. By a chain a golden crown is lowered from 
heaven, and Perceval is made to promise that, when a vessel having 
a red-cross sail shall appear to take him, he will revisit the isle 
and take the crown. In another island is living an uncle’s wife of 
the hero, who needs his help; and in still another he finds the 
tombs of his own ancestors. He returns to the castle of the Quest, 
where he reigns with his sister and mother; after these pass away, 
the ship with the red-cross sail arrives, in which Perceval departs, 
never more to be seen by human eyes. The Grail vanishes from 
the chapel, which is still in existence; two knights of Wales who 
visit the chapel become hermits, and never mention the things 
they have seen. The narrative is attributed to Joseph of Arima- 
thea himself, who is said to have written it in Latin. It has been 
preserved in the archives of a holy house in the isle of Avalon 
(presumably Glastonbury). With the story of the main hero are 
interwoven adventures of Gawain and Lancelot. The former, as a 
condition of admission to the castle of the Fisher King, is required 
to fetch the sword with which John the Baptist had been beheaded ; 
the knight, however, is unsuccessful in his second visit. Lancelot, 
on account of his unrepented sin with the queen, is unable to obtain 
sight of the Grail. It is a peculiar situation of the romance that 
Arthur’s queen is made to die in consequence of grief for the loss of 
her son Lohot. The Scottish wars of Arthur are inserted. There 
is no love story; Perceval is known as the Good Knight, or the 
Chaste Knight, and the Grail receives the title of Most Holy (sezn- 
time). 
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In this romance the most wildly extravagant adventures are nar- 
rated in the most prosaic style. Such quality seems characteristic 
of a relatively late tale, and the fiction has usually been so regarded. 
On the other hand, many similar situations reappear in the Galahad 
romance, while the present story seems to exhibit a simpler and 
earlier type of these incidents. Such considerations, presumably, 
have led G. Paris to regard the narrative as forming part of the 
material used by the makers of the Galahad tales. These two posi- 
tions are not contradictory, for there is every probability that the 
form in which the romance is extant is not that in which it was 
originally composed. Independently of this consideration, there is 
no reason to suppose that we possess more than a small part of the 
mass of romances relating to the Grail, constructed at the end of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, with Perce- 
val for a hero; and it may well be that ideas corresponding to those 
noted floated freely in these fictions. 

Particularly significant is the story respecting the voyages of 
Perceval; comparison makes it clear that the account is modelled 
after the famous voyage of St. Brandan. On the other hand, the 
Galahad romances exhibit very much altered and more marvellous 
accounts of journeys by sea. In this part of the story, therefore, we 
seem to obtain a glimpse of the manner in which contemporary 
literary material was worked up into the Grail romances, and an 
illustration of the extreme rapidity with which unrestrained fancy 
elaborated simple accounts into the wildest fiction. 


NOTES. 


Continuators of Crestien. See G. Paris, Hist. litt. de la France, vol. xxx. pp. 
27, 28. (Explanations announced as to be printed in Romania have not yet 
appeared.) H. Waitz, Die Fortsetzungen von Chrestien's Perceval le Gallois, 
Strassburg, 1890. Continuations in the edition of Potvin occupy (1) lines 10,601- 
21,916, but lines 12,395-15,164 are interpolated: Waitz, p. 5. (2) Lines 21,917- 
34,934. (3) Lines 34.935-45,379: epilogue, vol. v. pp. 157, 158. In the third 
continuator the passage containing the history of Joseph of Arimathza, after the 
Galahad story, lines 34,991-35,128 seems interpolated: Waitz, pp. 12-14. It 
would, therefore, appear likely that the same is the case with the name Corbierc 
(variant of Corbenic, the Grail castle). But the name of the Palais Aventureus, 
line 45,365, where Perceval is interred, also seems reminiscent of that at Sarras in 
the Galahad story. Whether Mennecier used a romance of the Galahad type 
may be left for a critical editor to decide. The ending of MS. of Berne is given 
by A. Rochat, User einen bisher unbekannten Percheval li Galois, Ziirich, 1855, 
p- 90; Prologue in Potvin, lines 1-1282. 

Perceval (Didot MS.). \n E. Hucher, Le Saint-Graal, 1875, vol. i. pp. 415-505. 

Pellesvaus. In Potvin, vol. i. pp. 1-352. 

Relation of the Perceval of Crestien to later romances of the cycle. The doc- 
trine set forth in these pages, that stories treating of the Grail depend exclusively 
on the poem of Crestien, will receive confirmation from an examination of the 
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manner in which passages of the poem have been expanded into long and contra- 
dictory narrations. As examples of this process may be cited the following 
developments: (1) Misinterpretation of pronouns. In line 7789 the pronoun 
cil has reference to the father of the Roi Pescéour, not to that personage ; the 
contrary supposition has caused Perceval’s host to be set down as his uncle 
instead of his cousin (so in Nutt’s abstract). In line 4749 cal refers to Perceval, 
not to the cousin ; the reverse supposition causes Wolfram to represent the hero 
as ignorant of his own proper name. On this account the address of Perceval’s 
mother to her son as deau /i/s, liné 1567, is understood by Wolfram as meaning 
that this was the only appellation of the boy (compare the prologue in Potvin, 
line 1234), — an idea remote from the mind of Crestien. (2) Zhe Adventures of 
Britain. In line 2449 the idiot who has been injured by the seneschal assures 
the king that the latter is to encounter perilous adventures: in this prediction the 
poet only intended to include the experiences recounted in connection with the 
appearance of Perceval; but the phrase was understood by later romancers as 
signifying the Quest of the Grail and its dangers, commonly spoken of as the 
Adventures of Britain, or the Enchantments of Britain. (3) Zhe dleeding lance. 
In Crestien’s tale this weapon has nothing to do with the wounds of the Fisher 
King, which are said to have happened in a battle in which he had been hurt by a 
javelin, line 4691. The current French explanation came to be that the spear 
was that with which Christ had been wounded ; but the weapon is connected with 
the wound of the Fisher King in lines which have been celebrated, but seem to be 
interpolated, 7542-45, where it is stated that the kingdom of Logres had been 
or would ultimately be (the form er¢ is ambiguous) ruined by this lance. (4) The 
Sword with the Strange Hangings. The Fisher King presents Perceval, a 
stranger in his house, with a sword of which the hangings are precious (lines 
4337-38. Celui ki laiens ert estranges, De ceste espée par les ranges). \n line 
6090 is mentioned a totally different weapon, as the Sword with Strange Hangings 
(L’espée as estranges ranges). Confusion led to the supposition that this latter 
weapon was connected with the story of the Grail. According to Crestien, the 
sword is to break at the first blow, and must be welded by its maker, Trebucet. 
The first continuator uses and perverts the idea, making the weapon break ina 
mysterious encounter, in which falls a knight by whose loss the kingdom of Logres 
is said to be ruined (as above noted, an interpolator applied this description to the 
lance). The continuator did not furnish a name for this slain knight. Mennecier 
knows that he was called Goon Desert. The Queste considers the sword to have 
belonged to King David, and mentions its fracture in a strife between Lambar, 
one of the Fisher Kings, and a warrior named Urlain. A continuator of the 
Merlin is acquainted with another dolorous blow in which has figured the weapon 
of a two-sworded knight; this brand, brought from Avalon, becomes a possession 
insuring the ruin of its owner, having figured in the combat of two brothers, 
Balaain and Balaan (Malory has inserted the story); with this sword Lancelot will 
slay his dearest friend Gawain. Again, the fortunes of a two-sworded knight are 
divergently recounted in the Chevalier aux deux espées. In this manner a few 
lines of the master serve as the seed, whence rise branch and entwine a whole 
library of fiction. 

The Second Continuator and Robert de Boron. The lines of the continuator 
(as printed by Potvin): 4 Gréaus — Que tant est biaus et présious — U est li clers 
sans glorious — Del Roi des rois (28072-75), seem to me obviously a paraphrase 
of the words of Robert: Devant ce reissel précieus — On est rostres sans glorieus 
(2452-53). So the idea of Gaucher, that the Grail protects him that sees it against 
the wiles of the Devil during that day (28,078-81) seems borrowed from Robert’s 
similar statement (3061-76). 


W. W. Newell. 
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MORE COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 


Tue publication of my “ Counting-out Rhymes of Children” (Lon- 
don, 1888), and the reviews of the same in home and foreign jour- 
nals, led to the receipt from friendly correspondents of quite a 
number of additional rhymes. In that volume I endeavored to show 
the wide distribution of the custom of counting-out among civilized 
and semi-civilized nations, to demonstrate its great antiquity and 
to establish a relation between the doggerels and the magic for- 
mulz of sortilege and divination current in the Middle Ages. The 
collection of 877 doggerels embraced specimens in the following 
languages: Penobscot, Japanese, Hawaiian, Marathi, Romany, 
Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Bulgarian, Modern Greek, Swedish, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Basque, Italian, French, Dutch, Platt-Deutsch, 
German, and English; to these I am now able to add Chinese, Ko- 
rean, Hungarian, and Croatian. 

My correspondents wrote from points as widely separated as Tas- 
mania, Cape Town, the Farée Islands, the Scilly Islands, the Chan- 
nel Islands, Germany, and Italy, besides several States of the Union ; 
they reported variants of the doggerels printed, and contributed 
about one hundred new ones. Some of the variants from English 
sources were made up of combinations of portions of one doggerel 
joined to parts of another, and illustrate the difficulty encountered, 
when making the collection, of determining the original form of a 


series of variants ; obviously it is often impossible to ascertain the _ 


standard, the form being dependent upon individual caprice. 

In referring to divination by rods, mention might have been made 
of the story of Aaron’s rod, that alone of the twelve rods of the 
tribes of Israel ‘‘ brought forth buds and bloomed blossoms,” when 
placed in the tabernacle of the congregation before the testimony 
(Numbers xvii.). Analogous to this is the budding of Joseph’s rod, 
on the occasion of his betrothal to the Virgin Mary (“ Evangelicum 
de nativitate Mariz,” cap. vii., viii.). 

Belcher’s Biography of George Whitefield gives an interesting 
case of sortilege practised by the Rev. John Wesley, of the variety 
known as rhapsodomancy. “ The eminent evangelist, George White- 
field, sailed from England for Georgia in January, 1738, on the very 
cay that John Wesley arrived from the colony. When Wesley 
landed he found it was still possible to communicate with White- 
field, and the latter was surprised to receive a letter from him say- 
ing: ‘When I saw that God, by the wind which was carrying you 
out, brought me in, I asked counsel of God; His answer you have 
enclosed,’ The enclosure was a slip of paper with the words: ‘ Let 
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him return to London,’ which Wesley had obtained by lot, to which 
he had recourse. Whitefield prayed for direction and went on his 
voyage.” 

In a personal interview with Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, he 
indorsed my attempt to link counting-out doggerels with ancient 
magic spells, and he stated he was acquainted with other instances 
than the one I cited :— 

One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Phillicy, phallacy, Nicholas John, 
Queever, quaver, Irish Mary, 
Stinclum, stanclum, buck. 


And this view has been further confirmed by the receipt from Pro- 
fessor Bohuslav Brauner, of Prague, of the following verse, said to 
be an ancient Gothic conjuring oath, and currently used in Bohemia 
as a counting-out rhyme :— 

En, ten, teene, 

Sau, raka, seene, 

Sau, raka, dikita, 

Buja, bouja, bouf! 
(The vowels have the Italian sound.) 

The rhyme beginning, — 
Eena, deena, dina, duss, 
Cattla, weela, weila, wuss, 


of which there are several variants, is said to be a “ half Celtic rhym- 
ing score.” (Grant Allen, Scores and Tallies, “ Cornhill Magazine,” 
1886). 

The counting-out rhyme which I took from the lips of a half-white 
Penobscot Indian of Maine, — 

Ani, kabi, lavis, haklis, untip, 

has been since reported by Mrs. W. W. Brown, of Calais, in a paper 
on “Some Indian Indoor and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki 
Indians,’ printed in the “Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 1888."" She gives it the form :— 


Hony, keebee, laweis, agles, huntip, 


which differs but little from the Penobscot. The game in which 
this phrase is used has already been described in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore (vol iii. pp. 71 and 296, 1890). 

Mr. Stewart Culin, President of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
in his remarkable work, “ Korean Games,” ! gives examples of count- 
ing-out rhymes in Chinese, Korean, and Japanese, showing their 
wide distribution among Oriental people. The following Hungarian 

1 Pages 53 and 54. 
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doggerel I took down from the lips of a little boy, Ferstl Gyula, in 
Budapest : — 

Egyetem, begyetem, tenger, tancz, 

Hajdu, sokor mit rivancz. 

Nem kivanok, egyebet czak, 

Egy, darab kenyeret. 

Szél, szdl, szalma, szdl, 

Eczki, beczki, tengereczki. 


As with similar doggerels in other languages, these lines mix non- 
sense with words that are translatable; lines 2 and 5 are nonsense ; 


the meaning of the rest is as follows: “Egyetem” = university ; 
“tenger” = more; “tancz’’ = dance; “sokor” = brother-in-law ; 
“rivancz” = what wilt thou; “kivanok . . . darab” =I wish only 
one more piece of bread ; “szél” = the wind; “szal” = a thread; 
“szalma” = straw.! 


Other Hungarian counting-out rhymes have been communicated 
to the Journal of American Folk-Lore, by A. G. Gerster, (vol. ix. 
p- 297). 

The eminent folk-lorist, Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, of Vienna, whose 
acquaintance with thirteen languages current in southeastern Eu- 
rope gives him great linguistic advantages, has given several rhymes 
in use by the Slav people; in the following, used to count out the 
fatal number thirteen, the words are meaningless :— 

Ena, vena, vukla, tena, 
Tan, to, krisi, plot, 
Mili not, ge, gu, got! 


The following is reported from Istria : — 
Jenoga, doakute, trikute, ciceri, pega, lega, smokva, lokva, denjo, dic. 
This may be translated, but all the words are corrupted by child- 
talk: — 
Of one, twice, thrice, four, five, six seven (figs), eight (puddle), nine, ten. 

Another from Istria : — 
Pen, pen, penica, 
Jajerova, korica; 


Stan’ glat, man’ glat, popecak ; 
Stara baba, va dolac. 


Some of this is gibberish and some is translatable: “ Jajerova 
korica” == egg-shell ; “ stan’ glat” = begin to look; “ man’ glat” = 
to look at me; “popecak” = earthen panes of a stove; “stara 
baba” = old wife. 

The child who draws the lots is called “‘ gaukarica,” and a child is 


' The Hungarian numerals are as follows: —1 = egy; 2 = ketté; 3 = hd4rom; 
4 = négy; § = ot; 6 = hat; 7 = het; 8 — nyolcz; 9 = kilencz; 10 = tiz. 
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appointed to make sure that the gaukarica does not cheat. The 
child on whom the word “dolac’”’ falls, runs and is chased by the 
rest ; when caught she is called “stara baba,” old wife, and the game 
begins. 
Croatian children, playing the game of “ Fledermaus ” (bat) employ 

the following for counting-out : — 

Binguli, banguli, prekoncir, 

Cici, pici, temperici. 

Cika, caka, usparaka, 

Jena, vila, a bis paka. 


From Barcelona, Spain, Miss S. C. J. sends me several doggerels, 
of which the following is most characteristic : — 


Una, dona, tena, 

Catona, quina, quienienta, estaba 
La reina en su camaretta. 

Vino, cuadril, telon, cuadrilon 
Cuentalas bien que las doce son. 
Va fuera! 


From Padua come a number of Italian counting-out rhymes, such 
as the following : — 


Savo, secello de oro pit bello 
De oro pitt fin, cente Marin. 


Tre maranse, tre limoni, 
Per andare in ostaria 
Cichete, ciachete, mandalo, via! 


Pipi, solo, ravasolo, 

Cota, bianca, minisanca, 

Pipi uno, pipi due, pipi tre, 

Pipi quattro, pipi cinque, pipi sei, 
Pipi sette, pipi otto, scarabaccio, 
Citadella, esca, molesca, pela, via! 
Quala? Questa? 


My young friend, E. M. W. W., of Geneva, informs me of a method 
of counting-out current among Swiss children. Three children place 
their hands palms down in contact, one above the other; one child 


cries :— 
Zig, zag, zou! 


and all the children drop their hands suddenly, sometimes turning 
their palms up and sometimes retaining the hands in their original 
position. The child caught with his (or her) hand turned in a posi- 
tion contrary to that of the other two is said to be owt. The two 
remaining children join hands with a third and repeat the process 
until all have been put out save one, who is then declared to be zz. 
Swiss children often adopt another method for determining who 
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shall be 7¢. They join hands in a ring, and dance around, sing- 
ing :— 

Randin, picotin, 

La Marie a fait son pain, 

Pas plus gros que son levain, 

Pugh! dans l'eau. 


At the word Pugh / all drop on the ground suddenly and the last 
child down is z#. This is used. chiefly by little girls. 

In repeating the following, the leader touches the hands of the 
children at each word :— 

Pomme d’arinetti, pomme d’apis, 
Tapis, tapis rouge. 

Pomme d’arinetti, pomme d’apis, 
Tapis, tapis gris. 

A friendly correspondent sends me a number of French dog- 
gerels from Sark, Channel Islands, of which two examples must 
suffice : — 

L’horloge qui sonne 

Par I, par 2, par 3, par 4, 
Par 5, par 6, par 7, par 8, 
Par 9, par 10, par II, par 12, 
La vielle bouze. Va-t’-en! 


Un I et un L ma tante Michelle, 
Dérobe des figues nouvelles. 

Ne passez pas par mon jardin 
Ne cueillez pas mon resemarin 
Crim, crom, crim. Va-t’-en! 


From distant Cape Town, Captain T. R. sends me doggerels in 
the Dutch patois spoken by the Boer children ; of these, two speci- 
mens are here given : — 

My Vader bouwde een huis, 

In die huis was een kamer, 

In die kamer was een vrouw, 
In die vrouw was een hart, 

In die hart was een brief, 

In die brief stond geschreeven, 
Jan Karlatyes “ Hoender Dief.” 


Waar na toe? 

Na Dantje Roux, 

En dat voor stoeken 
Een dopje te steeken, 


Next to English no language is so prolific of counting-out rhymes 
as German, and to select from the scores in hand those of particu- 
lar interest is difficult :— 

Eckli, beckli, zuckersteckli, 
Ka, ka, si panto, 
Nix, nux, ’naus! 

Austria. 
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Entli, wentli, witt, witt, witt, 
Witt, witt, witt is David, 
David der is Lamleherz, 
Lamleherz is “ Kicsin kert,’’? 
Kicsin kert is Holzebock, 
Holzebock is steifer Rock, 
Steifer Rock is Bliimleinstock, 
Bliimleinstock is draus ! 





Southern Hungary. 


The following shows the influence of child-talk and the languages 


foreign to German in Southern Austria : “‘ Glas] ” = glaschen ; “ aus- 
sig’ sutzt’’ = ausgesagen ; “I” = Ich; “kan” = kein. 


Asl, wasl, Thomas wirfs Glas] 

Du und nur der Bias], 

Wir, wur, aussig’ sutzt, 

I und der, der kan Esel ist gibt mehr. 


Eine, kleine Miez-Maus, 

Lief um ’s Rathhaus. 

Eins, zwei, drei. 

Du bist davon frei! 

Ena, tena, tickoletta, 

Aschler, waschler, pumpernelle, 
Pumperdie, pumperda, 

Aschler, waschler, doria. 

Ene, mene, mito, 

Kala, rahda, zito, 

Kala, rahda, esbouquet, 

Eier, weier, weg! 

Campus hast in kiibel g’schisza, 
Wie vil Nagel ear verbisza, 
Eins, zwei, drei, 

Du bist frei. 


Southern Germany. 


The Dutch rhyme from Cape Town finds its analogue in the 
following German one; the method of counting one hundred in the 
last line reminds me of a still shorter process current among boys 
in New York city thirty or forty years ago: “Ten, ten, double-ten, 
forty-five, fifteen.”” This was used in the game of “I spy,” and was 
repeated as rapidly as possible by the boy who shut his eyes and 
promised “not to look” while he counted one hundred, the other 
children thus securing time in which to conceal themselves. The 
German doggerel runs thus : — 


In meines Grossvaters Garten stand ein Baum, 
In dem Baume lag ein Nest, 


1 Hungarian for “ Little garden.” 
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In dem Neste lag ein Ei, 

In dem Eie lag ein Brief, 

In dem Briefe stand ’s geschrieben, 
Wer auf hundert kommt muss kriegen, 
10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; go, 100. 


The English rhymes, if their gibberish may be called English, 
come from the ends of the earth as well as from home. The follow- 
ing selection shows their geographical distribution and the variety 
of form, a variety which seems to be limited only by the imagina- 


tion. 


Indy, tindy, allego, Mary, 
Ax, too, allego, slum. 
Orgie, porgie, peeler gum. 
Francis, itty, gritty, itty, 
Gralum, joodlum, pipes. 
New Town, Tasmania. 


Eena, deena, dina, doe, 
Kattler, weena, wina, woe, 
Each speech must be done, 
Ten and eleven are twenty-one. 
Cape Town. 


House to let, inquire within, 
People left for drinking gin. 
Drinking gin and taking snuff, 
Don’t you think that ’s bad enough ? 
Cape Town. 
Ing, ping, piparsling, 
Nelja, pelja, suga, luga, 
Santa, piva, hiva, diva, 
Dapa, krets. 
Stromie, Faroe Islands. 


Amka, marieka, dronneka, dross, 
Skyttel, piper, foss. 
Bim, bam, rottingang, 
Ess, pess, aff ! 
Strimée, Farie Islands. 


Onery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas Jan. 
Crinkum, crankum, Irish Mary, 
Stinkum, stankum, buck! 

Scilly Islands. 
Dip! 
Ickery, ahry, oary, ah, 
Biddy, barber, oary, sah. 
Peer, peer, mizter, meer, 
Pit, pat, out one! 

Penzance, Cornwall. 
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In Cornwall, England, children have a way of casting lots, de- 
scribed to me thus: A pebble, or other small object, is held in the 
closed fist, both hands are made to revolve rapidly over each other, 
and they are then suddenly placed on a table one above the other; 
the child saying :— 

Handy, pandy, whiskey, wandy 
Which hand will you have, 
Top or bottom ? 


The following is used in Cornwall, England, as a spell for seeking 
something lost : — 


Vezey, vazey, vum, . 
Buckaboo has come. 

Find if you can and take it home, 
Vezey, vazey, vum. 


Eeny, weeny, winey, wo, 

Where do all the Frenchmen go? 

To the East and to the West, 

And into the old crow’s nest. 
Shropshire. 


Timothy Titus took two ties 
To tie two tups to two tall trees, 
To terrify the terrible Thomas a Tullamees. 
O, U, T spells out goes he! 
Shropshire. 


Fire! Fire! says Obadiah. 
Where? Where? says Stephen Clare. 
Behind the rocks, says Doctor Fox. 
Put it out, says Sammy Doubt. 
*T was never in, says Jimmy Trewin. 
That ’s a lie, says Jacky Treffry. 
Falmouth, England. 


Zeenty, teenty, fickety, fell, 

Zell, dell, domen, ell, 

Zirky, pirky, tory, roke, 

Zam, tam, rotten stoke. 
Scotland. 


Prinkushun, velvet cheer, 
Christmas comes but once a year! 
When it comes we turn the spit, 
I brent my fingers, I feel it yet. 
The cat's paw flew over the table, 
The cat began to play with the ladle. 
In came Tush, ken ye me? 
I’m the constable, can’t ye agree? 
Ha'penny pudd’n, ha’penny pie, 
Stand ye out by! 

Scotland. 
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I-rum, bi-rum, bimberlock, 
Six wires to the clock ; 
Hitspin, turnawin, 
Tiffy, taffy, out and in. 
Somerset, England. 


There was a little waterman 
Who wore a red coat. 
Up stairs, down stairs, do you want a boat? 
Penny on the water, tuppence on the sea, 
Threepence on the railway, 
Out goes she! 

London. 


Joe, Joe lost his toe 
In the battle of Mexico. 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Old Father Niberty 
Dander scribberty 
Cat kill away. 
Kill away cat with your long pair of guilders. 
Huckabullroy, what call you this 
But your gigglety moy. 
New Hampshire, 1815. 


Rye, chy, chookereye, chookereye, 
Choo, choo, ronee, ponee, 

Icky, picky, nigh, 

Caddy, paddy, vester, 

Canlee, poo. 

Itty pau, jitty pau, 

Chinee Jew. 


Pontius Pilate, King of the Jews, 
Sold his wife for a pair of shoes. 
When the shoes began to wear 
Pontius Pilate began to swear. 


Sam, Sam, the soft soap man, 
Washed his face in a frying pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon-wheel, 
And died with a toothache in his heel. 
Western Pennsylvania. 


H. Carrington Bolton. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue TALE or THE WiLp Cat: a CuHILp’s Game.—I may add two 
versions of the Wild Cat story contributed to No. XXXVI., January-March, 
1897 (p. 80), by Maud G. Early, from Baltimore. 


A. THE BLACK CAT. 


T stands for Tommy. 
S stands for Sallie. C 
Tommy built walls to his house. WV 


Then he put in two windows to look out of. W 





see. 


One day he thought he would like to go 
down and see Sallie. 

After he had talked with Sallie a while, they 
thought they would go down in the cellar (for 
some purpose or other, which I have forgotten. 
I cannot remember that the matter for which 
they went was emphasized ; it appears to have 
been the going). 

When they got down in the cellar, they went 
along a little way, and then they climbed up 
again and went 
they fell down 
went along a little 








along a little way, and then 
; quite a long way ; then they 
"A way, and then they climbed 

they went quite a long, long 

way; then they fell down again, quite far ; 
and they walked along after that, and climbed up 
along a lit- 
ther, and 


tumbled 
they went 








up again; then 


again, and 
tle way far- 
down they 
again ; and 
just a lit- tle farther, 
and then climbed up again; and then they 
cried out, “O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0! See that dig BLACK CAT!” 

The cellar was usually spoken of as being a very dark place. 
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This story was told to me, with the aid of a pencil, quite frequently 
when I was a young child. 


B. THE WILD-FOWL. 


There was once an old man who lived in a house near a pond. Here is 


the house (CC) and here is the pond. ep 


He made a back yard to his house. (oY-> 
The pond had a great deal of grass growing around the 
borders. 


Two men came into the neighborhood to hunt and fish, and put up their 


tents. 
As to the suc- GM C> cession of events in the story, I 


am notclear. But the two hunters each make a 


journey to the pond, and either slay or capture 
a bird of some A A sort —if I am not mistaken, a 
wild - fowl — and return to their respective tents ; 


and the old man likewise makes a journey to the pond and back to his 
house. The story culminates by the old man’s letting the water out of the 
pond, which, if I recollect, is done to prevent the future exploits of the 
hunters in that direction. He appears to exercise some sort of guardian- 
ship over the pond. 

Here is the complete figure of ©) 
the wild-fowl when the journeys — 
of the hunters and of the old man 
are finished, and the water has 
been let out of the pond, — the 
figure of the bird which the hunt- 
ers either captured or slew. 

This story of the wild-fowl I 
have heard only once or twice, I 
think ; but the story of the black 
cat was quite frequently told to 
me. The wild-fowl story always 
bothered me, because it is, as will be noted, scrappy; and I think that 
some connecting links must have been omitted. 

A lack of unity is caused by the scene of action shifting from the old 
man’s house to the tents of the hunters. 

The inner circle in the old man’s house was either a window or a door; 
but, if I remember correctly, I had to ask the narrator which it was in- 
tended for, and the answer was unsatisfactory. 


It will be noted that the “S which stands for Sallie” turns the wrong 
way for an S. It evidently dates from a time long anterior to the printed 
letter; from a time sufficiently near to primitive times for animals to be 
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drawn as they invariably are by untrained hands,— from left to right, 
with the face turning toward the left. There was no other way for the 
cat’s tail to point but as it does. I used to object, as a child, to the wrong 
way the S turned ; but the narrator always went calmly on. The myth of 
that cat’s tail was too firmly grounded to be shaken by the protests of a 
child. 

The “ Wild Cat ” of the story in the last number of the Journal and the 
“ Black Cat” of the “ Tommy and Sallie” story given herewith are doubt- 
less more closely akin than at first sight appears. May I venture to trace 
out some of their possible relations ? < 

A well-known couplet runs : — 

Whenever the cat of the house is black, 
The lasses of lovers will have no lack. 

(A statement perhaps borne out in the case of the Sallie whom Tommy 
goes to see.) 

The popular belief that a young woman who is fond of cats will be an 
old maid is well known. In Thuringia, however, the girl who is kind to 
cats and makes much of them will marry first. These opposite beliefs are 
probably the reverse sides of the same mythic idea which makes the cat the 
symbol of the woman who is unappropriated by a legal male proprietor. 
In the primitive stages of society, when human beings herded like animals, 
marriage laws were unknown, and a woman was not necessarily bound by 
law to a husband as her proprietor. Advancing civilization, which evolved 
the legal obligation of a woman to be faithful to one man, also cast a slur 
upon the marriageable woman who remained independent and unattached 
to any one male proprietor. Hence the disgrace of being “ an old maid.” 


lda C. Craddock. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE MONSTER IN THE TREE: AN Ojtpwa Mytu.' — The following myth 
was secured in the fall of 1894 at Peonagowink, which is situated on the west 
bank of the Flint River, in Saginaw County, Michigan. It was related in 
broken English by an old Ojibwa Indian, now an exhorter in the Indian 
Methodist church at that place. 

In the time of my great-grandfather, in Michigan, a chief, having had a 
prophetic dream of what he should do, took twelve men to go to war with 
another tribe. A long distance from home, on their way, one of the men 
saw what he thought was a bear-tree and told the others of it, saying he 
thought there was a bear in it. Their leader examined the tree to see if it 
was so, and said it was not a bear-tree; that a bear made a different 
scratch on a tree in climbing. After arguing with them, and telling them 
they need not go up to see, as he was sure it was not a bear, he found 
them still dissatisfied with his judgment, and at last allowed one of them 
to climb up to assure them. 

One of the men then climbed to the hole near the top of the tree, and 


? Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, De- 
cember 29, 1896. 
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looking down saw a monster. He cried out to the others, “ It is not a 
bear, it is a monster. We shall all be killed. Run away as fast as you 
can.” 

The monster came out of the hole and went down the tree, leaving the 
man above the opening, and, running after one of those on the ground, 
killed him, took him in his mouth, and put him into the hole in the tree. 
In this manner he continued to catch each man, killing him and placing 
him in his lair in the tree. While he was after the eleventh man, who by 
this time had run a long distance, the man up in the tree came down and 
ran in the opposite direction at the top of his speed. Coming to a large 
river, he swam across and ran on until he saw a lion. 

The lion said to him, “ You cannot escape the monster. Crawl under 
me.” After the man had done this, the lion told him to sit down a short 
distance away and said, “I am going to fight with the monster when he 
comes and will kill him, but not without losing my own life. Then when 
you go home I want you to bring six white dogs to me.” 

The monster soon came, and both he and the lion were killed in the 
battle, as had been predicted. 

The Indian went home and selected six white dogs. After securing 
these, he took them to the place where the lion had fallen, and offering 
them to him said, “ Here are the six white dogs you told me to bring.” 
He then killed each dog by hitting it on the head. 

The lion at once came to life and said to the man, “I have saved your 
life, and you can now go home in safety.” 

This myth is one of a class of traditions, of frequent occurrence, in 
which the fundamental thought is the escape of a man from one monster 
through the assistance of another supernatural being. 

The white dog sacrifice played an important part in the ceremonies of 
the Iroquois and neighboring tribes. Among the Indians from which this 
myth was secured it was practised as late as 1819, when they ceded to the 

NUnited States government the land surrounding the little farm reserves 
where they now live. 


FTarian I. Smith. 


GAMES OF CHILDREN IN LaNcasTER, Mass.— The following games, 
formerly played in the town named, exhibit some variations from corre- 
sponding forms heretofore printed : — 

(1) Two young people, a boy and a girl, were placed in opposite cor- 
ners of the room, and required to advance toward each other, saying as they 
took a step forward: (The boy) “ My old squaw, how I love you!” (The 
girl) “ My old Indian, how I love you!” The fun consisted in efforts 
to make the couple laugh, when the like procedure would have to be 
repeated. 

(2) The party is made to arrange itself in couples by a selection directed 
by the rhyme : — 


I am a poor widow, I live all alone; 
I have but one daughter (or son), and she (he) is my own: 
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Daughter, daughter, go choose your own ; 
Choose you a good one, or else choose none. 


Mrs. A. M. L. Clark. 





LANCASTER, MASS. 


CORN-PLANTING Ruyme. — Can any one complete the following corn- 
planting rhyme, supposed to be of New England origin? 
One for the cutworm, 
One for the crow, 


— for the — 
And — to grow. 


It has been suggested that the third and fourth lines should be : — 


One for the blackbird, 
And one to grow. 
Sarah E. Sprague. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


NiInTH ANNUAL MEETING. — The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society will be held in the Donavan Room, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28 
and 29. 

Tuesday, December 28. Morning Session. 10 A.M. Meeting of the 
Council. 11 a. M. The Society meets for business. Address of welcome, 
Presidential address, and reading of papers. A/ternoon Session, 2-5 P. M. 
Reading of papers. Evening reception to visiting members by the 
Woman’s Literary Club of Baltimore. 

Wednesday, December 29. 10 A.M.-1 P.M. Morning Session for the 
reading of papers. 2-5 Pp. M. Afternoon session for the reading of papers. 

As the annual meeting for the current year will mark the completion of 
the first decade of the Society’s existence, it is hoped that the occasion 
may be made useful in extending the membership and influence of the 
organization ; and members who can make it convenient to attend are 
urgently requested to do so. 

The following are titles of papers communicated to the Secretary : — 

Miss AticE M. Bacon, Hampton, Va., “Methods and Work of the 

» Hampton Folk-Lore Society.” 

Mrs. Fanny D. Bercen, Cambridge, Mass., “ Experiences of a Collector 
of Folk-Lore.” 

Dr. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y., “‘ The Transformer and the Culture 
Hero in American Mythology.” 

Pror. H. Carrincton Bo.ton, Washington, D. C., “ Relics of As- 
trology.” 

Dr. CHARLES C. BomBauGH, Baltimore, Md., “The Bibliography of 
Folk-Lore.” 
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Mrs. WALTER Buttock, Baltimore, Md., “On the Collecting of Mary- 
land Folk-Lore.” 

Dr. ALEXANDER S. CHESSIN, Baltimore, Md., “ Russian Folk-Lore.” 

Mr. Stewart CULIN, Philadelphia, Pa., “ American Indian Games.” 

Miss Atice C. FLETCHER, Washington, D. C., “ The Significance of the 
Scalp-Lock ; a Study from the Omaha Tribe.” 

Dr. Grorce M. GouLp, Philadelphia, Pa., “ Child Fetiches.” 

Mr. Sranspury Hacar, Brooklyn, N. Y., “ More about Glooscap.” 

Dr. CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, Baltimore, Md., “Old Babylonian Legends.” 

Dr. J. H. McCormick, Gaithersburg, Md., “ Folk-Lore of Gems and 
Minerals.” 

Pror. Otts T. Mason, Washington, D. C., “The Jack-knife, and How to 
Whittle.” 

Dr. WASHINGTON MatrHews, Washington, D. C., “ Ichthyophobia.” 

Miss Mary WILLIs Minor, Baltimore, Md., “ A Folk-Tale.” 

Mr. WILLIAM W. NEWELL, Cambridge, Mass., “ Opportunities for Col 
lecting Folk-Lore in America.” 

Pror. J. S. VAN CLEvE, Chicago, IIl., “ Negro Music.” 

Miss ANNIE WESTON WHITNEY, Baltimore, Md., “The Bean in Folk- 
Lore.” 

Pror. Lro WIENER, Cambridge, Mass., “ Folk-Songs of Russian Jews 
collected in America.” 

Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop, York, Pa., “ Descents into Hell.” 

Dr. Henry Woop, Baltimore, Md., “ Poe’s Fall of the House of Usher; 
a Study in Comparative Literature and Folk-Lore.” 

Mrs. JoHN C. WRENSHALL, Baltimore, Md., “ Some Modern Charms. and 
Spells.” 

Note. — The headquarters of the visiting members will be at the St. 
James Hotel, Charles and Center streets. 


Harvard Foik-Lore CLus.— During the present season, two papers 
have been read before the Club. (1) October 28, by Mr. F. S. Arnold, on 
“Classical Folk-Lore relating to the Canary Islands ;” and (2) on Novem- 
ber 11, by Mr. P. A. Hutchinson, on “ Folk-Lore of the Canary Islands.” 
During the remainder of the year, the papers will be devoted to American 
anthropology, meetings being held fortnightly. Titles of papers to be pre- 
sented are as follows: (3) Lightnings and Thunder among the North 
American Indians; (4) Serpents in Connection with Thunder; (5) The 
Cardinal Points and the Four Winds ; (6) American Culture Heroes ; (7) 
War Traditions ; (8) Ideas concerning the Future Life, and Journey Myths ; 
(9) Americanized European Themes, Half-breed Stories ; (10) Witches, 
Witchcraft, and Demons; (11) Animal Tales (zodgenic myths) ; (12) Physio- 
graphical Stories ; (13) Drolls. 

Homer H. Kidder, Sec. 


CINCINNATI BRANCH. — The first meeting of the season was held No- 
vember 9g, at the Woman’s Club rooms. Mr. Arthur W. Dunn’s lecture on 
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“ Primitive Cosmogonies” included a number of creation-myths. The 
Zufi myth of the origin of the world and of man was given and commented 
on at length. Music and a “half hour” in the tea-room concluded the 
evening. 

The following programme has been adopted for the meetings of this 
branch during the season of 1897-98: November 9. ‘“ Cosmogony,” 
Arthur W. Dunn, A. M. A comparison of creation-myths from various parts 
of the world, with a somewhat detailed study of American creation-myths. 
The origin and dissemination of such myths, and their psychological basis. 
— December 14. “ Folk-Religion,” Symposium. Creeds ; Practices ; Wor- 
ship of plants, animals, fetiches, nature, ancestors, mythical heroes, deities. 
— January 11. “The Separable Soul,” J. D. Buck, M. D. Origin of 
belief. Burial of objects with the dead. Ghosts, echoes, dryads, naiads, 
angels, and demons. — February 8. “ Folk-Music,” Prof. John S. Van 
Cleve. Analysis of the physical and psychical characters of the music of 
primitive people. Origin and evolution of musical instruments and com- 
position. Drama, ballads, ritual, emotions, dance, games, etc.— March 8. 
“ Current Superstitions,” Charles L. Edwards, Ph. D. Concerning fairies, 
dwarfs, giants, times, seasons, wishes, dreams, cures, festivals, stars, moon, 
sun, divination, amulets, charms, obi, death, etc., with examples from the 
Bahamas. — April 12. “ Dissemination of Folk-Lore,” Rev. David Philip- 
son, D. D. Theories of Jacob and William Grimm and of Max Miller: 
(a) Organic or primary tales known to the undivided race. Inorganic, or 
secondary, which arose after division. Resemblances due to common 
descent. Aryan source, — India, Persia, Greece and Italy, Northern Eu- 
rope. Myth elements of the Iliad, Odyssey, and old Greek dramas found 
in English nursery tales. Recent Theories: (4) Diffusion through conti- 
guity of races; ethnic origin and relationship, especially indicated by lan- 
guage, of secondary importance. (¢) Independent invention of folk-lore. 
Resemblance due to analogous culture-stages. 

Books especially recommended for 1897-98: Journal and Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society; The International Folk-Lore Congress, 
Papers and Transactions, 1892; Tyler: Primitive Culture, 3d ed., 1891 ; 
Spencer: Principles of Sociology, 1877; Grimm: Teutonic Mythology, 4 
vols., 1880-88 ; Newell: Article on Folk-Lore, Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia, new edition, 1894; Brinton: Myths of the New World, new edition ; 
Frazer: The Golden Bough, a Study in Comparative Religion, 1890; Hart- 


land: The Science of Fairy Tales, 1891: Perseus, 1894-6. 

Che officers of the Branch for 1897-08 are as follows: President, Charles 
L. Edwards, Ph. D., University of Cincinnati; First Vice-President, Rev. 
David Philipson, D. D.; Second Vice-President, Miss Annie Laws ; Sec- 
retary, Miss Therese Kirchberger, 2643 Bellevue Avenue, Mt. Auburn; 
Treasurer, F. A. King, 110 Huntington Place, Mt. Auburn ; Advisory Com- 
mittee, Mrs. George A. Thayer, Miss Laura Wayne, J. D. Buck, M. D., 
Arthur W. Dunn, A. M. 


Therese Kirchberger, Sec. 
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In InpIAN TENTS. Stories told by Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, and Mic- 
mac Indians to Appy L. ALGER. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1897, 
Pp. viii, 139. 

In this little volume Miss Alger has given us a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the folk-lore of the Eastern Algonkins. As she states in the 
preface, her interest in Indian folk-lore — awakened by work done in 
1882-83, when associated with Mr. Leland in collecting material for his 
“ Algonquin Legends of New England ”—has continued, and in the 
twenty-three tales here given we have evidence that the field was not by 
any means then exhausted. 

In one or two of the tales there is here and there a humorous admixture 
of European ideas, notably in the “ Creation,” where it is said: “ In the 
beginning God made Adam out of the earth, but he did n’t make Glus- 
kabé. . . . Gluskabé made himself out of the dirt that was kicked up in 
the creation of Adam.” 

A number of the stories are to be found in slightly altered form in Leland 
or Rand; in the story of “ Vliske,” the Wiwillmecq, or horned serpent, 
is substituted for the serpent of Leland’s version; and the story of the 
“ Building of the Boats” is told much more fully, instability of the canoe 
built by Partridge for himself, rather than inability to propel a round one, 
being given as the result of his attempts to surpass all the other birds. 
One of the most interesting tales is that of the squirrel. He is taught the 
law by Miin, the bear,—even as Baloo taught Mowgli, — and then sets 
out on his travels to see the world. He unsuccessfully attempts to drive 
the robin from her nest ; and by interfering in a quarrel in which he has 
no business, and taking part unasked in a council of M’teulin or witches, 
he breaks the law and gets into scrapes of various sorts, from the last of 
which he escapes with his life, to be sure, but scorches his fur, which has 
retained its red color to this day. There are many points of interest also 
in “ The Fight of the Witches,” in which a Kiawakq’, or giant, possessed 
of great magical abilities, defends himself for a long time against a series 
of other sorcerers: force or violence of all kinds he is able to resist, but 
at last succumbs to the last of his enemies, who, in the form of a beau- 
tiful girl, entices him to his death. 

The language of the stories, although in places somewhat too literary, in 
the main attempts, apparently, to follow the actual words of the narrator. 
It is to be regretted that the sources of the tales have not been given in 
each case ; in one only, out of the twenty-three contained in the volume, is 
it stated from which of the branches of the Eastern Algonkins the tale was 
obtained, although from internal evidence the majority seem to be Penob- 
scot or Passamaquoddy in their origin. In a note to “ Why the Rabbit’s 
Nose is Split” the author says: “ This version of the ‘ Fox and the Crane’ 
shows how the Indian changed the fables of AZsop and La Fontaine, told 
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him by French missionaries, to suit his native surroundings.” The tale 
relates how the rabbit, dining with the woodpecker, sees the latter provide 
food by pecking at a tree; thinking he can do the same, he asks the wood- 
pecker to dinner, and, in his vain attempts to imitate his former host’s 
actions, splits his nose, which has remained cleft to this day. This story or 
its analogue is found among many of the Western tribes, and it is not at 
all necessary to suppose for it a European origin. Apart from these con- 
siderations, however, Miss Alger’s work must prove a distinct aid to stu- 
dents of Algonkin lore ; and her results should induce others to enter the 


same field. 
R. B. Dixon. 


Tue Cettic Doctrine or Re-sirtH. By ALFRED Nutt. With Appen- 
dices: the Transformations of Tuan MacCairill, the Dinnshenchas of 
Mag Slecht, edited and translated by Kuno Meyer. (Grimm Library, 
No. 6, THe VoyaGe oF Bran, vol. ii.) London: David Nutt. 1897. 
Pp. viii, 352- 

The first volume of “The Voyage of Bran,” containing Mr. Nutt’s essay 
upon “The Irish Vision of the Happy Underworld,” has already been 
noticed in this Journal (vol. viii. p. 334). In the second volume of the work, 
he discusses the idea of repeated birth into the world of men, in certain 
old Irish tales attributed to supernatural beings. The titles of chapters 
are: “The Mongan legend,” “ Irish re-birth legends,” “The relation of 
Ireland to Christian and classic antiquity,” “ Agricultural ritual in France 
and Ireland,” “ The Tuatha De Danann,” “ The contemporary fairy beliefs 
of the Gaelic-speaking peasant,” “ Summary and conclusion.” 

Setting out from the old Irish text which forms his starting-point, Mr. 
Nutt finds therein embodied two principal conceptions : first, the belief in 
a land of unending joy which mortals may enter, but whence they may not 
return without dying ; and, secondly, faith in extra-human beings who are 
able to make themselves parents of mortals: the latter notion is sometimes 
united with the idea of the incarnation in flesh of the spirits themselves. 
In extant traditions, these notions have passed into the form of heroic 
tales. Mr. Nutt is of opinion that Christian ideas exercise no essential 
influence ; he regards the Irish lore as representing a condition of culture 
older than Homeric poems, Vedic or Norse mythologies. Modern fairy- 
lore he considers as containing survivals of ancient agricultural ritual, in 
which the essential element consisted in making a bargain with the givers 
of fertility by surrendering human life in order to promote growth. In the 
Hellenic world, such primitive faith is discernible mainly in virtue of its 
effects on intelligence in the form of philosophy, poetry, and so forth, 
while in Ireland superstitions had never passed into the philosophic stage. 
He regards this way of viewing nature and its development as the result 
of an internal process within Aryan and Celtic races, rejecting the opinion 
that outside influences had much to do with the result ; in this connection 
he considers the views of Rohde and Jevons. 

In any attempt to cover so extensive a territory, it goes without saying 
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that room must be left for differences of opinion in regard both to general 
theses and particular propositions. In the space here at command, it 
would not be possible to enter into a discussion, while the expression of 
doubts on certain points would be ungracious to the writer of a treatise 
abounding in interest and suggestiveness. A few observations may be 
taken for what they are worth, as intended to call attention to matters still 
open to controversy. 

As to the Arthurian legend, Mr. Nutt compares with Arthur the chiefs 
of Irish heroic sagas, like Cuchulainn or Finn, who are represented as 
forming the central figures among groups of warriors, as having remark- 
able birth and death histories, as combatants with giants and demons, and 
as intimately allied with the supernatural world. These tales may be 
taken to give an illustration of the character which the Briton may have 
borne in lost old Welsh traditions, So far, the view will not be exposed to 
assault. But when it is a question of explaining particular incidents in 
the surviving accounts of Geoffrey of Monmouth or of French romancers, 
then it may be thought that the analogies are too remote. Thus, in obscure 
Irish narrations, a hero named Mongan seems to be represented as the 
son of a supernatural being, and a re-incarnation of Finn. Now French 
romancers assign to Arthur a sister named Morgain, a fairy ; hence it may 
be natural to infer that a semi-divine origin of the British hero corresponds 
to that of the Irish personage. However, it must be noted that Morgain 
is described only as a half sister of Arthur, the result of an amour of the 
hero’s father, and not as in any way uniting him by descent with fairies. 
Again, the account of Arthur’s birth given by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
differs from the Irish legend too essentially to afford any clear parallelism. 
In other cases, also, correspondence between Arthurian legendary lore 
and that of Irish celebrities may be thought too vague to be illuminative. 

In treating of fairy-lore, Mr. Nutt remarks that its essential features 
were identical throughout Europe. In view of the persistency with which 
fairies have been considered as exclusively Celtic in origin, the observation 
is as refreshing as it is wise. Mr. Nutt, however, is of opinion that dis- 
tinctively Celtic features do exist ; among such he mentions the practice of 
giving names to these mythical beings. But here one is led to think of 
Mélusine, and other named medizval fairies ; while it has of late been 
forcibly argued that names given in England to classes of demonic beings 
are, for the most part, only alterations of familiar proper names. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably held that in this feature Irish fairy-lore is only 
peculiar on account of the more perfect nature of the survival. 

Mr. Nutt courteously refers to objections made by the writer of this 
notice against the use of the terms “ Aryan” and “Celtic” as applied to 
traditional material. He proposes a modified use of these epithets, 
according to which the terms should receive a practical rather than a 
theoretical signification. In classifying certain stories as Celtic, we are to 
understand, not that such tales of necessity belonged exclusively to Celts, 
nor yet that such were inherited from the Celtic ancestor, but only that, 
whencesoever derived, they did belong to Celtic populations, and are found 
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to exhibit certain peculiarities characteristic of the Celts we know. Take, 
for example, Wales and Ireland: it is known that certain Irish tales did 
circulate in Wales ; again, mediwval Welsh folk-stories exhibit considerable 
similarities to narratives which have been preserved in Irish books. Yet 
there is a considerable divergency between the Welsh and Irish literatures, 
and it would be difficult to define in words just what are the common 
qualities. But when we turn to the Gaul of Czsar’s day, then we are 
almost without material for comparison ; it may well be a question whether 
we have a right to assume that a closer correspondence existed between 
the Gauls and the Irish of their time than between the same Gauls and 
their non-Celtic neighbors. More generally, it is possible to argue that 
the unifying elements are language and culture-contact, not race ; but these 
questions are at present involved in obscurity. 
W. W. Newell. 


THE ELEVATION AND PROCESSION OF THE CERI AT GuBBrIo. An account of 
the ceremonies, together with some suggestions as to their origin, and 
an Appendix consisting of the Iguvine Lustration in English. By HER- 
BERT M. Bower, M. A. (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, xxxix.) 
London: David Nutt. 1897. Pp. x, 146. 


In the old Italian town of Gubbio, situated among the Central Apen- 
nines, is maintained, on the 15th of May, the vigil of the patron saint, 
“ Sant’ Ubaldo,” a picturesque ceremony, which is described and examined 
in this publication of the Folk-Lore Society. Locally the day is known as 
that of the “ Ceri,” or candles; but the Ceri of Gubbio are not wax-lights, 
but pedestals on which are set the figures of the saints carried in proces- 
sion. These pedestals are wooden structures, nearly square in section, 
but showing a cylindrical form, and tapering at the ends, and divided in 
the middle so as to form upper and lower lobes. The saints honored are 
three in number: Ubaldo, a bishop of Gubbio, born toward the end of the 
eleventh century, San Giorgio, and Sant’ Antonio. These are borne at a 
run, and in course of the rapid movement the Ceri are made to gyrate on 
their axes by a left-handed turn, or “withershins.” After passing through 
the Piazza, the image of Ubaldo is taken to the monastery of the name, on 
a height above the town, where the image on the pedestal, and also the 
miraculous body of the saint, preserved in the monastery, become the ob- 
jects of worship; the pedestals remain stored in the monastery, while the 
images are kept in the town. Illuminations follow, and a fair is held 
lasting for several days. The somewhat limited material offered by this 
ceremony is made the subject of a comparative discussion. The name 
Ceri was used also in Florence, where it was applied to revolving towers 
carried in procession at the festival of San Giovanni. Kindred also are 
gigantic “lilies ’’ made to dance on the Piazza of Nola at the feast of St. 
Paulinus, of which an account is quoted from a work of Trede. Mr. 
Bower inclines to the opinion that the foundation of the custom must be 
sought in tree-worship, the Ceri representing vegetable forms not entirely 
transmuted into personal divinities. In 1444 were dug up near Gubbio 
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curious tables of bronze, perhaps of the Augustan period, which contained, 
in the Umbrian language, the acts of a corporation of twelve priests called 
the Attidian Brotherhood. The tables give minute directions for the per- 
formance of sacrifical rites with prayers, but without citation of the legends 
relating to the deities invoked. As the author points out, an interesting 
parallel may be drawn between the ancient and modern rituals; but the 
resemblances disclosed are generic, and not especially relative to the feast 
at Gubbio. The ceremonies are exhibited by good illustrations. 





NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


In an essay abounding in comparative material, under the title “ Die 
kosmologischen und kosmogonischen Vorstellungen primitiver Volker ” 
(Miinchen, pp. 39, Sonderabdruck aus dem Corresp. Bl. der deutschen an- 
throp. Gesellschaft, 1897, No. 10), F. v. Adrian examines the cosmological 
and cosmogonic conceptions of primitive races. The writer observes that 
since myths have been examined from the psychologic point of view, these 
have been found to be, not metaphors or results of linguistic confusion, but 
veritable and literal expressions of a manner of representation founded in 
the nature of human intelligence. Occurring in every stage of culture, myths 
are especially original and abundant among the simpler peoples, whose life 
they entirely control. They are not to be regarded as products of uncon- 
trolled imagination, but as essays intended to satisfy the demand for causal 
explanation of the world, regarded as the result of voluntary acts of living 
beings, or natural objects which no boundaries separate from mankind. 
The cosmogonic and cosmologic ideas rest on the transfer to external 
nature of internal experiences opinions derived from experience ; their uni- 
formity involves a certain identity in the laws of primitive association. In 
examining cosmologic myths he remarks, what in the pages of this Journal 
has often been pointed out, the deficiencies in the record. The separation 
of heaven and earth is exhibited by examples from early races; traces 
exist also in Greek literature. To simple folk, sun and moon are persons, 
who act as beings controlled by sexual and other impulses might be ex- 
pected to act. In South Australia, even to-day, natives ask the sun to 
stand still until some end is attained. The sun and moon, however, are 
often only objects. Representations of rain and storm are also examined. 
In East Africa, Khonds regard storms as quarrels of warriors. In this re- 
gard the ideas have abundant parallels in German mythology. Cosmogo- 
nies rest on the same guiding motives, the characteristic idea being that 
the world is “made” by men, beasts, or personified objects. Heroes of 
primitive peoples are also transformers. Here are found traces of human 
whims, as traces of art and malice are not wanting. Like character 
appears in the Melanesian creator, as described by Codrington. The 
explanation may be that the primal idea is, not to explain the final cause, 
but to present the product as the result of purely personal action. From 
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this point of view may be considered the myths connected with stealing of 
fire ; the Greek Prometheus also seems to have had the reputation of sly- 
ness and artifice. The writer enforces the observation made so often in 
this Journal of the deficiency of record, and observing that “ while the 
American ethnographers in active emulation daily unfold new psychologic 
horizons, knowledge of the spiritual life of African races is almost station- 
ary. He is of opinion that the resemblance of psychologic motives requires 
great attention to generic sequence in establishing identity of origins be- 
tween parallel myths. The essay forms an excellent addition to that on 
verbal superstitions (Uber Wortaberglauben) issued in the same journal 
of the German Anthropological Society for 1896. 

In a pamphlet on “The Language used in Talking to Domestic Ani- 
mals,” reprinted from the “ American Anthropologist” for March and 
April, 1897 (pp. 47), Prof. H. Carrington Bolton gathers terms of address 
from many countries. The expressions in question, forming a peculiar 
language composed of monosyllabic and dissyllabic words usually repeated 
in groups of two or three, ordinarily consist, not of imitations of the cries 
of the animals, but of sounds better adapted to human organs. The cus- 
tom is prevalent throughout the civilized and uncivilized world, but the 
terms exhibit great variation. While in addressing the dog, man uses 
ordinary speech, in commanding the movements of horses, cattle, etc., he 
employs a variety of terms never used to his fellows ; these combine inar- 
ticulate sounds and musical calls, including clicks, and sounds not easily 
noted. In some lands the calls to animals, as well as their names, are 
imitations of those used by the animals. The speech of children, espe- 
cially, shows in the names employed imitation of the voices of the crea- 
tures. That the earliest calls were the names of the animals is illustrated 
by some common cries familiar in the United States. Professor Bolton 
separately presents the names assigned to each animal, giving those of 
many other countries, as well as appellations common in America. As to 
dogs, he remarks that in the southern United States almost every hunter 
has a special language for his own dog, so that the latter will refuse to 
hunt for a person unacquainted with the peculiar commands. A singular 
example of such nomenclature, from South Africa, is the word “ futsekk,” 
employed by persons of all nations to dogs, with the meaning “get out.” 
This term seems to be a contraction of the Dutch phrase “ voort, zeg ik,” 
“oo away, I say.” For horses, a frequent American term of address is 
“kope,” explained as an abbreviation of “come up.” Of the terms “haw” 
and “ gee,” the first seems ancient, and to correspond to German calls, 
while the Yorkshire “ ree ” appears to be older than the latter. To men- 
tion only American calls, for cows we have, in different parts of the 
country, “sake,” “sook,” “koeb,” “coo” (z ¢ cow), “co-boys” (é. ¢. 
come-boys), “co-wench,” “boss,” “co-boss,” “koh ;” for goats, “nan,” 


“nanny,” “co-nan.” By far the most varied list is found in the case of 
swine: Professor Bolton gives 26 variants. For cats, “ puss” is more uni- 
versal. The number of American calls for chickens seems to be small, 
“chick, chick” being prevalent. Pennsylvanians have adopted “pee” 
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(from Germany). The old English “dilly, dilly” is still used for ducks, 
No special calls are given for turkeys. Professor Bolton’s conclusion is, 
that the terms employed in different parts of the world are generally cor- 
ruptions of the ancient names of the animals themselves (sometimes with a 
prefix, as, for example, “ come”), while the rest of the language is made 
up of obsolete expressions originally forming part of common speech, 
together with inarticulate calls adapted to the comprehension of lower 
animals, or imitating their cries. The words are subject to dialectic 
influences, and receive peculiar intonations, which give each a special 
character. 

To the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes contributes a paper on “Tusayan Snake Ceremo- 
nies” (pp. 274-312). . The rite usually known as the Moki Snake Dance 
is held at the pueblo of Walpi ; a like observance at Micofiinovi has been 
described by Mr. C. Mindeleff ; two pueblos lack the dance. Dr. Fewkes 
now gives an account of the ceremony at the three remaining pueblos, — 
Cipaulovi, Cuhopavi, and Oraiba, thus completing the record of Tusayan 
villages. It appears that the performance is closely similar in the five 
places, the variations being relatively insignificant, except that the Walpi 
dance is more elaborate, having perhaps been rendered sensational in 
consequence of the number of visitors drawn to the spot. Thus the altar 
of the Antelope priesthood at Cipaulovi resembles that at Walpi, save in 
the absence of stone implements, fetiches, and sticks in the front and rear 
of the picture. At Oraibi the same altar presents in front, on the right 
and left, two antelope heads. At the same place, the snakes are carried 
in a different manner. Dr. Fewkes adds a chapter on “ Theoretic Deduc- 
tions.” Having already suggested that the essence of the rite is to be 
found in its rain-making power, he now adds that the fructification of corn 
is also to be considered as forming an important part of the object. In 
the ceremony at Walpi appear two young persons, a boy and a girl, who 
stand in the corners of the kiva, and are called the Snake Youth and the 
Snake Maid, and who seem to have the aspect of the personified divine 
beings who originally took part in these celebrations, and were afterward 
replaced by images or symbolic representations. Dr. Fewkes thinks that 
the Snake Maid is identical with the Corn Maiden, a person who otherwise 
figures in Tusayan ritual. For an interpretation of the meaning of the rite 
it is necessary to consult the legend. The version of the story printed in 
this Journal (vol. i. 1888, pp. 109-114) describes the visit of a youth to 
the Snake people living in a cavern, from whom the guest learns the ceremo- 
nial, and where he obtains as a wife a maid drawn out of a cloudy sub- 
stance, whose offerings have power to cause rain, and who disappears after 
giving birth to reptilian progeny. The rite thus seems to be indicated as 
totemic, although the modern Snake people, while possessing a Snake 
totem, deny their descent from the Snake Woman. The introduction of 
the Antelope priests into the observance may be accounted for on the 
supposition that an Antelope gens lived with the Snakes. Dr. Fewkes 
further suggests that the journey to the Snake people may be interpreted 
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historically to signify that, in a time of drought, potent ceremonies were 
sought and obtained from another people. One of the personages in the 
rite uses Keresan words, and seems to represent a visitor from Acoma. 
Dr. Fewkes notices the similarity of Keresan and Tusayan Snake dances, 
as well as the frequent intercommunication of these peoples, and explains 
the similarities by culture-contact. To thoroughly comprehend the Snake 
Dance he observes that further comparative studies are essential. The 
paper is excellently illustrated. Dr. Fewkes observes the fearlessness 
with which the snakes are handled, a courage arising from religious feel- 
ing, and not from ignorance or any secret protection, for the priests in their 
songs pray that they may not be bitten. This absence of dread extends 
to young children who participate in the ceremony. It may be remarked 
that the use of legend made by Dr. Fewkes, in his explanation of the 
theory of the rite, is a satisfactory admission of the absurdity of the doc- 
trine which would neglect myth as of small account in religious usage. 

“Scopelism” is the title of a paper read before the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, and reprinted from the “ American Anthropologist,” 
vol. x. 1897, in which Robert Fletcher, M. D., discusses the custom of 
this name mentioned by Ulpian as practised among Arabs, of casting 
stones on a field as warning against its cultivation. Dr. Fletcher connects 
the notion of the cairn as a means of confining the ghost; hence the 
stones may have become an emblem of death threatened to a cultivator. 
It is curious to perceive that the classic reference caused the name to be 
applied to modern acts of intended sorcery, although doubtless quite 
unconnected with the original significance of the term. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish “ King Arthur and the Table Round. 
Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of Troyes, with an Account 
of Arthurian Romance, and Notes, by William Wells Newell.” In two vol- 
umes. Boston and New York, 1897. Pp. lxi, 229, 268. The book is in 
character primarily esthetic, not scholastic, the object being to reproduce, 
with fitting color and sentiment, the earliest tales of the cycle, the beautiful 
romances of Crestien, hitherto accessible only to scholars. An introduction 
deals with the history of Arthurian romance. On this difficult subject the 
writer takes radical ground regarding the stories as altogether French. 
“This fiction is the earliest expression of a new civilization ; it stands for 
the beginnings of modern literature ; it is entitled to esteem as introducer 
and first owner of sentiments which we have learned to name romantic.” 
He considers that by the middle of the twelfth century, in the courts of 
France and England, had been formed a body of cultivated readers who 
“ required of fiction, especially, nutriment for tender emotions,” and that, in 
answer to this need, courtly minstrels used the opportunity offered by the 
story of Arthur, as set forth by Geoffrey of Monmouth, as a scen¢ for. their 
tales. ‘In this manner fairy-lore, encounters with gian‘s and dwarfs, nar- 
rations of enchantment and adventure, which from time immemorial had 
figured in the popular literature of France, as of every European country, 
but which lay outside of the range permitted to fashionable poets, came to 
be attributed to heroes of the Round Table, and received a place in written 
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e letters. If this be admitted, the interest of the cycle for the history of 
he thought will more than atone for the mistaken assumption that it consti- 
a. tutes the contribution of Celts to the mental store of Europe.” A suitable 
*S, review of the book must be postponed until the next number of this Journal. 
ns The progress of archeological research in America is attested by the 
ke serial publications intended to contain the results of investigations con- 
he ducted in connection with anthropological museums. Thus the Peabody 
~Y Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
el- continues the first volume of its Memoirs by elaborately illustrated reports 
‘ir relating to the Cave of Loftun and to the Chultunes of Labna in Yucatan, 
ds by Edward H. Thompson (vol. i. Nos. 2 and 3). The Field Columbian. 
od Museum of Chicago issues the second part of the work forming vol. i. No. & 
he of its Anthropological Series, “‘ Archeological Studies among the Ancient 
1C- Cities of Mexico,” by William H. Holmes. A beautifully illustrated chap 
' ter treats of “Studies of Ancient Mexican Sculpture.” The author is of 
al opinion that a discussion of the symbolism embodied in this art must for 
” the present remain unsatisfactory. The Free Museum of Science and: 
of Art, Department of Archeology and Palxontology, University of Pennsyl- 
1g vania, issues its first bulletin (May, 1897), to which the indefatigable indus- 
ts try of Dr. D. G. Brinton contributes two papers. 
1€ Useful for reference will be a “ Table analytique et alphabétique des dix 
Tr. premitres années de la Revue des Traditions Populaires (1886-1893).” 
re The index, containing 102 pages, has been prepared by Paul Sébillot and 
te Tausserat-Radel. 
Vol. v. of “Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature” (published 
d. under the direction of the Modern Language Departments of Harvard 
nt University) is entitled “Child Memorial Volume.” Of the articles in- 
il cluded, several have a relation to studies connected with folk-lore. Prof. 
in G. L. Kittredge examines the name of Malory, with a view to the identi- 
e, fication of the author of Morte Darthur; he finds a probable claimant in 
ul the person of Sir Thomas Malory, who sat in Parliament for Warwickshire, 
mn in 1445; Prof. J. Rhys imagined that this author might be of Welsh 
1€ extraction, and on this account have a special interest im the Arthurian 
h. legend ; the very learned investigation of Prof. Kittredge dismisses such 
or supposition. Mr. A. C. Garrett finds a probable source of certain elements 
or in Chaucer’s “ House of Fame,” in a reminiscence of a folk-tale relating 
r a journey to the mount of heaven, characterized, with reference to its 
of splendor, as composed of glass or of ice. Dr. W. H. Scholfield examines 
10 the old French lay of Guingamor, with its affinities and parallels, insisting 
in on the abundance of /ais dretons circulating in France during the twelfth 
1€ century, and furnishing ideas regarding swan-maidens and fairies, which 
ir were freely recombined by courtly poets. Mr. F. B. Gummere contributes 
r- a paper on “ The Ballad and Communal Poetry,” in which he offers specu- 
lations concerning the ultimate origin of folk-song. His conception is that 
Y, artistic activity is the opposite of the earlier communal creative energy ; 
to) he thinks that the essential element of the ballad is the chorus, which he 
n . supposes to arise from free improvisation under the influence of excitement. 
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The subject is treated from the point of view of abstract psychology, rather 
than from that of ethnography or literary history. One passage should 
here be noticed. Having occasion to refer to the Proceedings of the In- 
ternational Folk-Lore Congress of 1891, Mr. Gummere observes, giving 2 
reference to p. 64 of that work: “ Mr. Newell pleaded for his theory, that 
folk-tales are a degenerate form, amid a low civilization, of something 
which was composed amid a high civilization.” Mr. Gummere did not 
intend to misrepresent ; yet his statement is one of complicated inaccuracy. 
The article in question was no plea for a theory, but a comparative discus- 
sion of a single tale ; as a result of such comparison, it was suggested that 
those modern marchen which are common to many countries cannot be 
treated as direct descendants of prehistoric savagery, but must be consid- 
ered borrowings from various quarters, the tendency being for such stories 
to spread from civilized to barbarous peoples, and not in the other direc- 
tion. The doctrine of diffusion, as respects this class of marchen, is now 
accepted by all intelligent investigators, the facts not admitting of any other 
view. 

Child-life among New England Puritans is professedly treated, in the 
form of fiction, by Mary P. Wells Smith (Boston: Roberts Brothers. Pp. 
x, 345). A dark and repulsive picture is given, based on the conventional 
representations of such life. Attention to the folk-lore of the nursery, in 
all points corresponding to that of Old England, might have directed a 
modification of such portraiture, the truth probably being that the local dis- 
tinction was infinitely less salient than the writer has assumed. 

Mr. Gardner P. Stickney, a Councillor of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, treats af “The Use of Maize by Wisconsin Indians” (Parkman Club 
Publications, No. 13, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 63-87). The writer points out 
the inconsistency of early reports in which a certain tribe may in one 
account be represented as vagabonds with no settled home and pre- 
sently as supplying maize for market ; he observes that feasts and the laws 
of hospitality were responsible for many of the Indian’s hardships in the 
matter of food. 
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Landis, E. B., Korean Folk-Tales : 

I. The envious brother, 282; II. The 
sesamum merchant, 285; III. The bold 
man and the timid one, 287; IV. The 
cowardly magistrate, 270. 

Local Meetings and Other Notices : 

Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, 1897, 81, 246, 326; Balti- 
more Branch, Report of Proceedings from 
April, 1896, to April, 1897, 156; Boston 
Branch, 81; Cambridge Branch, 82 ; Cin- 
cinnati Branch, 82, 160, 327; Harvard 
Folk-Lore Club, 85, 327; Montreal, 83; 
Washington, 84; Summer Meeting of 
the American Folk-Lore Society at De- 
troit, August 10, 1897, 156; Philafrican 
Liberators’ League, 85; Folk-Lore at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
at Detroit, 161, 246; Folk-Lore at the 
Meeting of the British Association at 
Toronto, August 18-25, 247. 

Lucier, Mrs. V. A., Mexican Superstitions 
relating to Maternity, 108. 

Lucier, Mrs. V. A., “ Offrenda” on All- 
Souls’ Day in Mexico, 106-7. 


Magic and Witchcraft, 32, 76, 241, 277, 280. 
Matthews, W., The Study of Ceremony : 
Science of ceremony possible, 257 ; de- 

ficiency of information, 258; esoteric cul- 
tus, 259; sacredness of secrets, 260; cere- 
monies of Arickarees, 261; continuance 
of other tribal ceremonies, 262; Free- 
masonry, 263; name for science, 263. 

Medicine, popular, 78, 173. 

Music, African, 28, 30. 

Music, noted, 186. 


Nature, Phenomena of : 

Earth, 271; earthquake, 277; eclipse, 
278 ; fire, 97, 269; four directions, 10, 103; 
rainbow, 104; seasons, 102; stars, 284; 
sun, 101; thunder, 104. 

Newell, W. W., The Legend of the Holy 
Grail : 

I. The Perceval of Crestien. This 
poem the origin of the cycle, 117; analy- 
sis of the work, 118; childhood of the 
hero, 119; love tale, 120; third part oc- 
cupied with ethical problems, 120; ety- 
mology of word Grail, 123; sacred char- 
acter assigned to the grail, 124; mention 
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of such vessel probably accidental, 125; 
root of story in ridicule of Welshmen, 
125; recommendation of silence, 126; 
proverbial philosophy of this sort ancient, 
128; composition founded on elements 
from many sources, 130; parallel in the 
legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, 131 ; 
survival of jest against Welshmen in 
American nursery literature, 132; notes, 
133. IL. Joseph of Arimathza, poem by 
Robert de Boron, 217 ; purpose of author 
obscure, 221; suggestion furnished by 
apocryphal narratives, 221; relation to 
Honorius of Autun, 222; Grail of Robert 
the cup of the sacrament, 224; explana- 
tion of Grail as vessel from which the 
apostles ate, 226; date of the work, 227 ; 
Merlin, attributed to Robert de Boron, 
229; notes, 231. III. Continuators of 
Crestien, first continuator, 299; second 
continuator, 303; Mennecier, Gerbert, 
305; MS. of Berne, Prologue, 306; Per- 
ceval of Didot MS., 307 ; Pellesvaus, 309; 
notes, 311. 
Notes and Queries: 

Certain Canadian superstitions, A. M. 
Leeson, 76; Folk-medicine among Penn- 
sylvania Germans, E. G. White, 78; The 
tale of the wild cat, a child’s game, M. 
G. Early, 80; The St. Kitts miracle play, 
W. W. N., 81; Negro conjuring and 
tricking, J. A. Hall, 241; Lapse of time 
in fairyland, W. M. Beauchamp, 243; 
The feast of lanterns and the feast of the 
Star Weaver in Japan, A. Morgan, 244; 
The tale of the wild cat, a child’s game, 
I. C. Craddock, 322; An Ojibwa myth, 
the monster in the tree, H. I. Smith, 324; 
Games of children in Lancaster, Mass., 
Mrs. A. M. L. Clark, 325; Corn-planting 
rhyme, S. F. Sprague, 326. 

Notes on Publications Received, 333. 
Nuttall, Z., Ancient Mexican Superstitions ; 

Mistakes regarding Aztec physique, 
265; accusation of barbarity false, 266; 
laudatory notice of Duran, 267; piety of 
priests, asceticism, 278 ; superstitions con- 
cerning new fire in new house, offerings 
to sun, 270; offerings at hearth, eating 
earth in honor of gods, respect for maize, 
against burning corn-cobs before new- 
born babes, 271; against eating green 
corn at night, regarding the doubling of 
tortillas, sparks flying from fire, tamales 
clinging to pot, boy eating from family 
pot, 272; against eating while standing, 
younger children eating before elder, eat- 
ing before infants without feeding them, 
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leaning against door-posts, licking grind- 
stone, beliefs relating to grind-stone, 273 ; 
connection of pestle and rats, against eat- 
ing food gnawed by rats, throwing milk- 
teeth into rat-holes, nail-parings offered 
to Ahuizotl, precautions against arrested 
growth, against stepping over children, 
observance on behalf of sick children, 
anxiety about visiting woman newly de- 
livered, fire kept up after childbirth, 275; 
days on which souls return to earth, cere- 
monies on such days, superstitions relat- 
ing to twins, 276; to immoral persons, to 
turkeys, 277; protection from sorcerers 
by water-bowl and knife, by drawing cir- 
cles, against hailstorms and earthquakes, 
277; pregnant women forbidden to be- 
hold eclipse, other taboos, 278; dreams 
and visions, 278; means to secure luck, 
279; members of women dead in child- 
birth used as talismans, 279; serpent- 
image used by sorcerer- thieves, 280; 
harmless character of Aztec superstitions, 
281. 


Paraphernalia and implements of worship: 

Ashes, 277; dolls or figurines, 192; 
idols, 191; meal, sacred, 196; new fire, 
195; plume-sticks, 197; shrines or cairns, 
195; water, in lustration, 277. 

Patterson, G., Notes on the Dialect of the 
People of Newfoundland, III. : 

Babbage, Bawn, Behavior, Bever, 203; 
Binnacy or Billacy, Boide, Bogei, Busk, 
Chitterlings, Cob or Cob-wall, Crop, Dill, 
204; Driet or Dryth, Drunged, Farl or 
Varl, Fig, Fong, Foreright, Frumitty, 
Gladger or Gladyer, 205; Glitter, Idle, 
Junket, Keecorn, Lad’s Love, Lean upon, 
Lume, Lych, 206; Mausey, Maze, Mazed, 
Midered or Moidered, Moldow or Mol- 
down, 207; Mouth speech, Overlook, 
Pixy, Say, Scrunchings, Scunner, 208; 
Scully, Shem, Shim, Shippen or Shippon, 
Skad, 209; Slub, Smatchy, Snowchy, 
Soddy, Spudgel, Sprack, Sprag, Squat, 
210; Squoiled, Stog and Stogging, Su- 
ant, Switchel, 211; Tole or Toll, Tommy 
noggin, Yardel, Youngster, 212; words, 
phrases, 213. 

Patterson, G., Folk-Lore in Newfoundland, 
214. 
Plants, in folk-lore and myth : 

Bean, 177; cedar, 102; corn, 94, 172, 
198, 271; peach, 283; pumpkin, 177, 292; 
tobacco, 17}. 
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Religion : 
Iroquois, 169; Koreshanity, 159; Tu- 
sayan, 187. 
Rhymes and songs, 109, 116, 181, 202, 216. 


Seklemian, A. G., The Wicked Stepmother, 
An Armenian Folk-Tale : 

Orphan boy hunts in Black Mountains, 
kills giant, wins bride, 135; returns to 
seek stepmother, 136; is sent on danger- 
ous expeditions, 137; protected by pet 
lions, 139; is killed by stepmother and 
brought to life, 140; stepmother burned, 
141. . 

Smith, Anna T., Some Nursery Rhymes 
from Korea: 

Korean rhymes, 181 ; Tamil song, 183; 
Korean song of the moon, 183 ; melodies, 
184; prayer for good people not to grow 
old, 185. 

Spirits and ghosts, 24, 31, 33, 240, 278. 
Superstitions : 

Crossed feathers, 76; Canadian, 76, 
77; Mexican, relating to maternity, 108 ; 
Newfoundland, 214; ancient Mexican, 
275, 278. 


Tales and Legends, 35, 80, 117, 135, 217, 
240, 282, 299. 
Talismans, 278, 279, 280. 


Visions of Heaven and Hell, 178. 


Whitney, A. W., “ De Los’ Ell an’ Yard:” 
Negro expression for the sword and 
belt of Orion, 293; conservatism of the 
American negro, 293; explanation as 
Freya’s distaff, 294; folk-lore of Orion, 
284; English mention of “ell and yard,” 
297; in New England lore, 298; why 
spoken of as lost, 298. 

Willoughby, C. C., An Analysis of the De- 
corations upon Pottery from the Missis- 
sippi Valley : 

Decorative motives symbolic, illus- 
trated, 9; sun-symbols, four winds, hori- 
zon, cosmic symbol, 10; triskele, cloud 
symbol, 11; Ashe’s account of sun-wor- 
ship in Arkansas, 12; vases decorated 
with sun symbols, 13; with sun and four 
directions combined, 14, 15; with com- 
plex designs, 16; terraced figures, swas- 
tika, 17; joined swastikas, 18; designs 
derived from swastika, 19, with triskele 
and looped band, 20. 
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